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ENTERTAINMENT AND AMUSEMENT 
IN CAIRO, 1848-1858 


By HAROLD E. BRIGGS 


AIRO, Illinois, located at the junction of the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers, had its beginnings in the early part of 
the nineteenth century. Although boomed by townsite pro- 
moters in good frontier style as destined to become the “Me- 
tropolis of the West,” its growth at first was slow and by 1850 
its population was only 242. During the following decade, how- 
ever, influenced by heavy steamboat traffic and completion of 
the Illinois Central Railroad, it grew rapidly and according to 
the census of 1860 had 2,188 inhabitants. 

Cairo, with its large floating population, was a good show 
town and soon attracted entertainers of every sort. The inhabi- 
tants craved recreation and amusement, and flocked in large 
numbers to see circuses, menageries, museums, minstrel and 
variety troupes, tight rope walkers, magicians, phrenologists 
and all types of musical programs. They welcomed theatrical 
troupes and were interested in their own lyceum organizations. 
While Cairo doubtless had itinerant entertainers in the late 
1830's and early 1840's, no record exists regarding them." 


1 The Gazette, Cairo’s first newspaper, founded in 1841, lasted only a short time 
and no files are known to be extant. The first issue of the Cairo Delta, edited by 
A. H. Sanders, appeared on April 13, 1848. Franklin W. Scott, Newspapers and 
Periodicals of Illinois, 1814-1879 (Illinois Historical Collections, V1, Springfield, 


1910), 35. 


Harold E. Briggs is chairman of the Department of History at 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale. Preparation of this paper 
was made possible in part by a research grant from the University. 
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The most popular type of amusement along the river and 
in the sparsely populated areas of the early West was the circus. 
Its appeal was broad and attendance on the frontier was usually 
good. Traveling at first by horse and wagon, advantage was 
soon taken of the steamboat, and later railroad transportation 
was used.” 

The first record of a circus performance in Cairo was a 
two-thirds column advertisement in the Cairo Delta on July 6, 
1848 announcing that Rockwell and Company’s Circus would 
present its “Immense and talented Equestrian Establishment” 
and the rest of its strong and “brilliant talent” in a performance 
on July 10 at Ohio City on the Missouri side of the Mississippi. 
Transportation was available to those in Cairo who wished to 
attend. The advertisement spoke in glowing terms of the wide 
variety of offerings—‘‘pageantries, tournaments, cavalcades,” 
acrobats, gymnasts, clowns, and music by the Queen City Brass 
Band. Particular attention was called to Hiram W. Franklin 
and the “beautiful and talented Master Wm. Grady” as fine 
equestrian performers, to Mr. Lake with his trained dogs and 
to Franklin and Mrs. Lake on the slack wire. The whole was 
to be concluded by a “laughable afterpiece.” The performance 
was to start at two o'clock with admission prices of fifty cents 
for the boxes and twenty-five cents for the pit. Children under 
twelve would be admitted to the boxes at half price, but no 
reduction would be made for the pit. The following week’s 
Delta makes no mention of the performance. 

The next circus arrived in the summer of 1849 when the 
Southwestern Circus of J. C. Stokes presented its offerings 
at Ohio City. It featured Eaton Stone, “the most astounding 
bareback rider,” James Buckley, “the shipwrecked sailor,” Bill 


2 John Robinson of Little Falls, New York, is said to have taken the first tented 
circus across the Alleghenies in 1824. His performances, offered under a seventy-foot 
canvas tent, included clowns, tight and slack rope walkers and other special features; 
later acrobats and fancy equestrian acts were added. Robinson’s show was transported 
by three wagons and five horses. Early menageries were separate from the circuses. 
9 Wright, Hawkers and Walkers in Early America (Philadelphia, 1927), 
193-95. 
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Courtesy OC. A. Wilkins, Cairo, Illinois 


Circus ADVERTISING IN 1848 


This is an enlargement of a drawing that appeared at the head of a column 
in the Cairo Delta on July 6, 1848. While the size of the illustration and the 
type below it are very modest the wording of the text shows that “circus 
advertising” was already well launched. The text begins: “The pro»rietors 
of this immense and talented Equestrian Establishment take great pleasure in 
announcing . . . the approaching performance of the unrivalled Troupe.” 


Lake’s St. Bernard dogs and Starck’s celebrated brass band. 
Admission prices were the same as the year before and the 
public was urged to attend. Although the steamboat carried 
nearly a hundred persons to Ohio City from Cairo, the editor 
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reported that the show was not well attended because the peo- 
ple in the “country back” feared cholera.’ 

The Cairo Sun predicted that September 17, 1851, would 
be a “red letter day” as two circuses would perform in town 
on that date. These were the Rockwell Circus and the South- 
western, usually known as Stokes’ Circus. The former starred 
the “World-Renowned” A. Rockwell, the Yankee Clown; W. 
Walker, the “Great European Gymnast,” and Signor Lui Ger- 
mani, the ‘‘pride of the Italian Arena.” There were to be two 
excellent bands to entertain the public. The editor, urging his 
readers to attend, wrote: ‘Life is uncertain and you or Rock- 
well may die, . . . come one, come all.”* The Southwestern 
presented about the same performers as in 1849, with the ex- 
ception of “Herr Alexander, the Great Magician,’ who re- 
ceived special emphasis in the advertisement. Both shows must 
have had good crowds, as the Sw commented the next day: 
“Our city was as full of life and bustle on yesterday as a bee 
hive. The... fact that two circuses would exhibit here on the 
same day, woke up all the surrounding neighborhoods and 
convened more folks than we have seen in a ‘coon’s age’ be- 
fore.” 

During the next few years many circuses appeared. Some 
which presented several exhibitions were Spaulding and 
Rogers’, H. M. Smith’s and Madigan’s. The banner year seems 
to have been 1856, when each of these three performed twice 
and several minor shows presented their offerings.’ 

When the H. M. Smith Circus appeared late in May, 1856, 
the editor of the Times and Delta wondered ‘‘where so many 
people came from.” He was pleased to see such a large number 


8 Cairo Delta, July 12, 1849. After the demise of the Delta on Sept. 30, 
1849, Cairo was without a newspaper until the Sv was founded on April 10, 1851. 
It lasted only a year, and there was again no paper in the city till the first issue of the 
Cairo City Times appeared on May 31, 1854. 

* Cairo Sun, Sept. 11, 1851. There was no consistent policy regarding news 
items about performances, available space and the editor’s feelings probably being 
the deciding factors. 

5 Ibid., Sept. 18, 1851. 

® Cairo Times and Delta, 1856, passim. All Times and Delta references not 
otherwise specified are to the weekly edition. 
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of ladies in attendance and reported that the performance was 
better than that of the general run of traveling shows.’ Smith’s 
“Great American Circus equipped and designed for the lead- 
ing exhibit of 1856” was announced to perform again on Sat- 
urday, August 16. There was to be a “Brass and String Band” 
and many new acts, featuring H. M. Smith in his “celebrated 
Shakespearean Act, Falstaff, Shylock, and Richard III”’ as well 
as H. A. Gardiner, the ‘““Great American Clown,’ who con- 
cluded his portion of the show with “A Countryman’s Visit to 
the Circus.’”* 

On September 7, 1856, Madigan’s “incomparable circus” 
made an appearance and “though it rained nearly all the after- 
noon and evening, the large pavillion was crowded to its 
utmost capacity.” The editor called it “one of the best if not 
the very best now traveling through the country. Every per- 
former is perfect and complete in his or her part.” Miss Rosa 
Madigan, ‘‘a graceful and daring rider,” was the feature of 
the performance. Some of her St. Louis friends were so pleased 
with her that she was presented with a silver goblet valued at 
$35 and a horse worth $350." 

H. M. Smith’s “big top” visited Cairo again on June 24, 
1857, and Spaulding and Rogers on November 18 of the same 
year. The two performances were enthusiastically received, 
the tricks of the elephants being the best the editor had ever 
seen.’ On April 22, 1858 the Spaulding and Rogers show on 
the Floating Palace’ docked a few miles below Cairo where 
it planned to remain for several days. ‘Everybody was ready 
7 [bid., May 28, 1856. 

8 Ibid., Aug. 13, 1856. 

® Ibid., Sept. 10, 1856. 

0 [bid., Nov. 18, 25, Dec. 2, 1857. 

11 The Floating Palace was a large flatboat consisting of a superstructure built on 
a keel-bottomed barge. With its exterior painted red and gold and its lavish interior, 
it was considered “palatial” even in that period of elaborate steamboats. It was usually 
propelled by the steamer James Raymond (see note 15). These boats operated in the 
Mississippi Valley from St. Paul to New Orleans, also visiting towns along the Ohio. 
They are described at some length in Joseph S. Schick, “Early Showboat and Circus 
in the Upper Valley,” Mid-America (Oct., 1950), 211-25. See also Harold E. and 


Ernestine Briggs, “The Early Theatre in the Upper Mississippi Valley,” ibid. (July, 
1949), 131-62. 
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who could borrow a half dollar,’ wrote the editor, and the 
“performances were filled to capacity.” 

While the frontier editor was usually liberal with praise 
for most types of entertainment, there were occasions upon 
which he assumed a highly critical attitude, especially when 
he had not been patronized for advertising and printing. A 
case in point was the Times and Delta’s report that 

Washburn’s “Big Injun” circus, or what purported to be a circus, per- 
formed in Cairo Saturday night [June 21, 1856]. The performance—as is 
usual with all amusements in Cairo—was crowded to excess, and the man- 
agers must have realized a handsome sum by it, a result which was not 
justified by their liberality to the town, as they ignored the printers and 


every one but the town clerk. But they paid their license, being thereunto 
compelled. 


The show was reportedly unsatisfactory—they did not have 
“a single good rider or horse,” the clown’s jokes were stale, 
and the “four or five yellow-faced, long-haired, slim legged, 
consumptive, aborigines—or charitably supposed to be such” 
were farcical and ridiculous.”* 

Early in August, 1857 the Cairo press told of a “muss” 
at Mound City, a short distance above Cairo on the Ohio, 
where several local citizens under the influence of “too much 
mean whisky” started a quarrel and were ejected from the 
Spaulding and Rogers circus. They and their friends from the 
various saloons along the levee obtained a small cannon and 
threatened to fire on the boat, but were dissuaded by the mayor. 
Numerous fights occurred after the Floating Palace departed. 
An employee connected with the boat was accidentally left 
behind, and it was only with great difficulty that he escaped 
the mob. A group of Mound City citizens met the next day 
and sent apologies to the circus officials for what had hap- 
pened. Commenting on the episode, the Cairo editor stated 
that he had “never witnessed a more disgraceful scene’ and 
that “if the Cairo boys had been so very indignant . . . they 


12 Cairo Times and Delta, April 14, 21, 28, May 5, 1858. 
13 [bid., June 25, 1856. 
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A FAMOUS CIRCUS SHOWBOAT 


The Spaulding and Rogers Floating Palace was thirty-five feet wide and 
nearly two hundred feet long—larger than the biggest river steamers of the 
day. It had a capacity of 3,400 spectators, plus standees who were allowed to 
look in the many windows for half price. 


would not have wasted time in talking, nor would they have 
asked for a cannon, but would have boarded the boat, and 
whipped or got whipped.” When the show was presented at 
Cairo, the Times and Delta was very careful to point out that 
the town had been publicly thanked by the management for 
its courteous treatment of the performance and the personnel, 
in contrast to what happened in Mound City." 

Other types of entertainment were also active and popular 
in the river town. On November 9, 10 and 11, 1854 there 
were three performances by a “talented troupe of Ethiopian 
performers” under the management of Ned Davis on the 
steamer James Raymond, which had been “‘fitted up expressly 

. 14 [bid., Aug. 12, 1857. Frontier editors were inclined to be critical of their 


neighbors and to “puff” their own towns. If there were any similar disturbances at 
Cairo, they might never have been reported in the local press. 
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for concert purposes.’ The show was well received; the 
company sang well and “their ethiopian delineations cannot 
be surpassed.”” Ned Davis won much applause and was a 
Cairo favorite for a number of years.” 

On February 28, 1855 it was announced that the ‘‘farewell 
visit” of Van Amburgh’s menagerie of more than 150 animals 
including a giraffe more than seventeen feet in height and “‘of 
most striking beauty of form and color” aboard the Floating 
Palace would occur in Cairo on March 10. This was doubtless 
Isaac Van Amburgh, the famous lion tamer, who was well 
known throughout the country. The editor stressed that this 
was ‘positively the last visit of the menagerie,” as the Palace 
“must be in Cincinnati in April to receive the North American 
Museum, a collection of more than 500,000 modern and an- 
tique curiosities” which it planned to exhibit in the principal 
towns on ‘southern and western waters.’ 

The Cairo City Times pufted the Van Amburgh mena- 
gerie as the “largest collection of animals in the world.” The 
“far-famed subduer of Wild Animals will enter the Dens of 
his trained Lions, Tigers and Leopards, &c., and go through 
his thrilling performances.” At the close of “his Daring Ex- 
hibition, each afternoon, the Animals will be fed in the pres- 
ence of the audience. ... 

The Rhi-no-ce-russ’ he'll be thar, 
The Monkey and the Polar bar. 

15 With only one deck, all space aboard this 275-ton craft was carefully utilized. 
The entertainers’ staterooms were also used as dressing rooms; there was a gallery, mess 
hall, laundry and quarters for the crew. Its concert hall, the ‘““Ridotto Saloon,” according 
to a contemporary, was used for “lighter entertainment” and was of great elegance and 
convenience. Ralph Keller, Vagabond Adventures (Boston, 1872), passim. 

16 Cairo City Times, Nov. 8, 15, 1854. 

17 Since the American circus was merging with the menagerie into one attraction, 
this announcement of the last visit of Van Amburgh’s menagerie to Cairo in 1855 was 
significant. The menagerie had its beginnings in the colonial period, and the first 
elephant was landed in America in April, 1776. Thaddeus and Gerald Crane and 
Nathan Howe crossed the Alleghenies with their menagerie in 1831 and toured as far 
south as Mobile. The first joint exhibition of a circus and menagerie at one price of 
admission and owned by the same proprietor was in 1851; before that time they were 
separate and distinct attractions, and the menagerie was exhibited only in the daytime. 


Wright, Hawkers and Walkers, 192-95; W. A. Coup, Sawdust and Spangles (Chicago, 
1901), 140-42. 
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So boys save up your dimes—you'll never get another oppor- 
tunity to see them, as this is the last visit they will ever make 
to the south.” Admission to the menagerie was fifty cents for 
adults and twenty-five cents for children and servants.'* Im- 
mediately after the performance on the Palace a grand concert 
was advertised to be given aboard the James Raymond in the 
“Ridotto Saloon” by Reed’s Minstrels “assisted by the incom- 
parable Ned Davis, and the beautiful Danseuse, Mrs. E. 
Davis.”” Admission to the concert was twenty-five cents for 
adults and fifteen cents for children and servants. The editor 
was enthusiastic about the performances and urged his readers 
to attend both presentations as evidence of their appreciation. 
A good crowd was reported.” 

The two boats were in town again about the middle of 
August, 1855, at which time the Floating Palace presented its 
museum and a concert for instruction and amusement. There 
was a complete zoological exhibition of stuffed animals and 
birds, including “every wild and rare animal existing in Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa and America’; a gallery of life-size his- 
torical figures dressed in the costumes of their times, an ex- 
hibit of hundreds of ancient and Indian war weapons, and 
many other items including 150 oil paintings. After the ex- 
hibition on the Palace there was a program of singing and 
dancing by ‘‘male and female artists” on board the Raymond.” 
The same show was in Cairo on October 5 and November 5.” 

The two boats returned to Cairo in April, 1856, featuring 
Madame Olinza, ‘the world renowned tight rope performer’’ 
and S. K. G. Nellis, “the man without arms, who does wonders 
with his toes.” The Times and Delta printed glowing reports 
of the large audiences and their reception of the various offer- 
ings.” The Palace and the Raymond visited Cairo at least three 


18 Cairo City Times, Feb. 28, March 7, 1855. 

19 [bid., March 7, 14, 1855. 

20 Tbid., Aug. 8, 15, 1855. 

21 [bid., Sept. 12, Oct. 31, 1855. 

22 Cairo Times and Delta, April 9, 16, 23, 1856 
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times in each of the years 1856, 1857 and 1858, changing their 
acts and exhibitions from time to time. In 1857 Mr. Kneeland’s 
violin was “decidedly the trump card,” with Madame Evarts 
bringing down the house as a fancy dancer, and Mike Lipman, 
“the inimitable little clown.” In March, 1858 the “Famous 
Fenton” was advertised as being able to walk on the ceiling 
upside down, and a well-known sleight-of-hand performer 
also received wide publicity. In May Monsieur Eugene God- 
ard participated in a balloon ascension which drew large 
crowds from a wide area. One of the most popular attractions 
on the Palace was the so-called ‘Mystery of the Invisible Lady.” 
It consisted of a large hollow brass ball, from which four 
trumpets protruded, suspended inside a brass railing. Ques- 
tions could be asked by members of the audience, speaking 
directly into the trumpets. A person hidden under the deck 
apparently answered by speaking through the railing tubing 
which was hollow. The device always seemed to attract a large 
crowd of spectators and is mentioned on various occasions in 
the Cairo press. 

Although the Palace was advertised at times as carrying a 
regular stock company “‘that was prepared to present any legi- 
timate play from Hamlet to Ten Nights in a Bar Room’’* there 
are no records of its offering any straight dramatic perform- 
ances in Cairo. The two boats carried as many as one hundred 
persons as entertainers and employees. They also had on board 
“a power-printing press, upon which a daily paper is pub- 
lished and which is kept in operation during the exhibition 
for the inspection of the curious.”’*” 

The Banjo, a small steamer constructed for show purposes, 

23 lbid., 1856-1858, passim. 

“4 Davenport (lowa) Gazette, Aug. 5, 1854; Minneapolis (Minn.) Gazette, May 
20, 27, 1858. 

25 Cairo Delta, Aug. 8, 1855. This paper, edited by Leonard G. Faxon, was 
started on July 4, 1855, and apparently had no connection with Sanders’ Delta of 1848- 
1849. On Nov. 28, 1855, it merged with the City Times into the Times and 
Delta. The Delta’s half-column advertisement of the programs to be presented on 
Aug. 18 probably accounts for the editor’s attitude toward the press on the Palace. 


According to the Times and Delta of April 23, 1856, this paper was called the Palace 
Journal, ‘a neat little daily.” 
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was active along the Mississippi for several years, appearing 
at Cairo from time to time. The boat was launched at Cincin- 
nati on October 24, 1855, and specialized in variety enter- 
tainments of the minstrel type with spectacular exhibitions on 
certain occasions.” Early in December the Times and Delta 
carried an advertisement to the effect that “the new steamer 
Banjo” would appear on the seventh, featuring the Ned Davis 
Minstrels in two exhibitions at the landing. The editor com- 
mented: “The Banjo is a new boat, fitted up expressly for the 
purpose, and Ned Davis—everybody knows, is the ‘most com- 
pletest’ and ‘most sublimest’ negro delineator now extant. Of 
course, he will be liberally patronized—people can’t help go- 
ing to see and hear him.” The following issue spoke in glow- 
ing terms of the two-day appearance of the Banjo, highly com- 
mending the ‘‘unapproachable” Ned Davis; Levi Brown, “the 
Accordeon man,” who “has no match in the world”; Woodruff, 
the violinist, who “has but few . . . superiors”; Master Adams, 


the ballad singer; Plato, the cornetist; and Weed, ‘““who makes 
the ‘dry bones shake’ is a first rate simple nigger, and does his 
part up brown.” The enthusiastic editor closed his remarks, 
“We have witnessed the performance of many Ethiopian com- 
panies, but we think Ned Davis’ Olio Minstrels ahead of them 
all.“ The attitude of the public is well brought out by an 
event that took place at the close of the Banjo’s short stay: 


The grand after piece of the Banjo troupe was played on Saturday night. 
A number of the town boys collected at Stewart’s Arcade, where they were 
joined by Ned Davis, Slocum, Johnny Adams, Woodruff, Brown and Plato, 
of the Olio band. Stewart set before them a capital oyster supper, with 
champagne fixins. . . . Woodruff played the Carnival of Venice in a style 
unequalled on the Western waters; Adams sang some of his beautiful ballads; 


26 The Banjo, built of wood, with a square stern, no gallery and a plain head, 
was 115 feet in length, 25 feet wide and drew about four feet of water. It had a 
large stage and adequate scenery and could seat an audience of 800. It traveled as far 
north as St. Paul and as far up the Missouri as Kansas City. Schick, “Early Showboat 
and Circus,” 220-21; Harold E. and Ernestine Briggs, “The Theatre in Early Kansas 
City,” Mid-America (April, 1950), 94; Davenport Gazette, July 4, 11, 1856; Min- 
neapolis Gazette, July 14, Aug. 4, 11, 1857. 

27 Cairo Times and Delta, Dec. 5, 1855. 

28 Ibid., Dec. 12, 1855. 
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Slocum gave “Sad News from Home”; Brown's Accordeon and the voices of 
Davis and Plato chimed in most sweetly 

“And so, with wine and wit, and song and laughter, 

The elder hours departed, one by one,” 
Until twelve o'clock or thereabouts. 

Stewart kept a sharp look-out to replenish the supply of edibles, and 

Jim Kennedy’s “eagle eye” was constantly on the watch for empty glasses and 
to prevent heel-taps. All . .. were ready to “bet their heads” on Stewart's 
Arcade and Ned Davis's Olio band.*° 

On June 4, 1856, the Banjo and the Ned Davis company 
were in town featuring Madame Adelphe, said to be one of 
the most fascinating danseuses in the West. The Times and 
Delta commented: “The company is certainly unequaled on 
Western Waters and hardly surpassed elsewhere.” The Banjo 
with the “inimitable Ned Davis and his whole gang of per- 
formers” visited Cairo twice in October, 1857. The editor, 
with his usual enthusiasm, said: ““We believe Ned to be the 
most perfect delineator of Negro characters now extant. His 
sayings are the most completely ‘niggerish’ (if we may be al- 
lowed that expression) and his jokes and anecdotes extremely 
original.”’*” 

Early in May, 1858 the Banjo was again at the Cairo wharf 
featuring a famous sleight-of-hand performer, and returned 
on September 8 with the Rich Minstrels and the Great Monkey 
Circus, whose animal acts “absolutely astonished” the editor. 

The James Raymond, the Floating Palace and the Banjo 
were not the only showboats that stopped at the Cairo levee. 
A “‘flat-boat show” on January 18, 1855 which “purported to 
be the burning of Moscow” was quite disappointing to the 
editor of the City Times, who described it as a series of “badly 
executed feats of legerdemain,” a Punch and Judy show “con- 
cluding with an enormous conflagration of something” that 
smelled like turpentine, after which “the green curtain 
dropped.” A number of “old motheaten animals” were on ex- 

29 Ibid. 


30 Ibid., June 4, 1856; Oct. 14, 28, 1857. 
*1 [bid., May 5, Sept. 8, 15, 1858. 
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hibition, the admission fee for the entire performance being 
fifty cents. In the editor’s opinion this was taking money under 
false pretenses." About a year later the flatboat Clara pre- 
sented a mixed program for two weeks. “Old Church,” ac- 
cording to the editor, gave an excellent show which pleased 
everybody. “Everybody go...” ran the press account, “and 
see for yourself.”** Early in December, 1856 the steamer 
Amazon, with her calliope music, was in town. According to 
the report, “ “Pop goes the weazel,’ was excruciatingly ex- 
ecuted. . . . Either the whistles were out of tune, or the ‘organ- 
ist’ was.’”** 

Some tent shows were advertised that were not circuses. 
One of the more important of these presented a performance 
on the Cairo levee on October 24, 1854. It was a mixed show 
featuring a sleight-of-hand expert, “The Fakir of Siva’; 
Madame Elizabeth, a favorite dancer; Monsieur Kendall, a 
celebrated violinist; and the “World Renowned” ventriloquist 
Professor Riley. Doors were to open at half past six with 
tickets selling for fifty cents. While the next issue of the C7ty 
Times highly praised the program, which carried away from 
Cairo $150 to $200 in cash, the editor was inclined to bemoan 
the popularity of an exhibition which featured an artist who 
“got a young man... drunk, and induced him to play poker.”*” 

On November 12, 1855 a grand concert was held at the 
Taylor House. A great placard floated over the hotel telling 
the public that “Leon Grover, Tosso, Kunkel, and the Per- 
civals” were in town. Although the editor attended with some 
misgivings, his report on the performance was highly enthusi- 
astic: 

We have had monstrous museums, gorgeous circuses, immense menager- 


ies, splendid puppet shows, wonderful magicians, incomparable nigger singers, 
the ne plus ultra of dancing girls, and the E Pluribus Unum of almost all 


32 Cairo City Times, Jan. 24, 1855. 

33 Cairo Times and Delta, Jan. 2, 9, 16, 1856. 
34 [bid., Dec. 10, 1858. 

35 Cairo City Times, Oct. 25, Nov. 1, 1854. 
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kinds of shows, but never until last Monday night did we have the sine qua 
non of pure, unadulterated, scientific music. Cairo is indeed improving, when 
the first violinist of the West honors her with his presence, and delights her 
with his music. ... It is a great treat in this Western country, to hear such a 
violinist as Tosso, and we think that no one begrudged his half dollar.** 


One Friday afternoon in November, 1855, an exhibition 
by a wire walker attracted a large audience and was given 
special notice by the press. At three o'clock, at the corner of 
Eighth Street and Commercial Avenue, on the levee, Profes- 
sor Bond stretched his wire from Vincent’s store to the Louis- 
iana Hotel. His “wonderful feats” on the wire were wit- 
nessed by a huge crowd that was so pleased with the perform- 
ance that it donated liberally when the hat was passed. The 
“Professor,” after counting the collection, returned to the wire, 
concluding the performance by walking in a sack and, dressed 
as an old woman, putting on a drunken act that was highly 
amusing to the spectators.” 

Early in February, 1856, the editor of the Times and Delta 
announced that he had just received a letter from the agent of 
the Orphean Family of singers who were to give a concert in 
Cairo within a short time. He had heard them perform some 
seven years before, at which time he “considered them the 
best travelling singers in the United States not excepting the 
far famed Alleghanians. If they have improved as they should 
have done,” continued the editor, “they are now the best sing- 
ers in the world. We recommend that our citizens go and hear 
them, if they want to hear music such as they never heard be- 
fore.”** There is no record to indicate whether the concert was 
ever presented. 

On April 1, 1857, “Fontelle, the great swimmer,” was in 
town to swim at two o'clock from the point back of the old 
hotel to the bend of the Mississippi and back. He offered to 
wager $500 that he could make the round trip in three-quarters 


36 [bid., Nov. 14, 1855. 

37 Cairo Times and Delta, Nov. 28, 1855. 

°8 Ibid., Feb. 6, 1856. The Alleghanians were a famous singing family who 
performed throughout the West. 
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of an hour. There is no record as to whether or not he found a 
taker and performed the feat as advertised. “A hand organ 
has been in town with a couple of Dutch girls and a tam- 
bourine, . . . dealing out music by the dime’s worth to gaping 
beer drinkers,” said the same issue of the Times and Delta, 
whose editor was of the opinion that they should pay a li- 
cense fee to the town authorities.” 

Cairo in the fifties had several halls where theatrical per- 
tormances could be given. Few details are available on Na- 
tional Hall. On February 24, 1858, it was reported that East- 
man Hall had been completed “and we are proud to say, is 
the neatest hall in Southern Illinois. Its interior is neatly and 
beautifully fitted up, and tastefully arranged, and will not 
suffer by comparison with any hall in the western country.”*° 

In May it was announced with pride that E. N. Slocum’s 
Dramatic Company—also known as The Gaieties Dramatic 
Troupe—had engaged Eastman Hall for a series of legitimate 
stage productions which would open Monday, May 24. The 
company consisted of Mr. Slocum; Fanny Denham, a well- 
known Western actress and “one of the best vocalists in the 
country”; T. P. Varney and Jerry Taylor, comedians; and 
Messrs. W. A. Rouse and Robert Riley. All of them were 
players of some reputation. They were reported to be one of 
the best theatrical companies then traveling, and came to Cairo 
from Paducah. The Times and Delta proclaimed: “It is no 
Bingham and Cunningham affair, and our citizens may rest 
assured that they will be entertained, and get the full value of 
their money. Save your dimes for the crisis.” 

The company presented three dramatic pieces—‘Dead 
Shot,” “Extremes of Curiosity” and “In and Out of Place’ — 
to a large and appreciative audience. The productions were 
well rendered and were “received with great applause.” Miss 


89 [bid., April 1, 1857. 
40 [bid., Feb. 24, 1858. 
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Denham appeared to be the favorite and was frequently en- 
cored. “She is a fine vocalist,” commented the editor, “and 
adapts herself exceedingly well to her various roles.” On 
Tuesday evening ‘The Toodles” was offered with the after- 
piece “A Day in Paris,” both of which were presented “‘better 
than we could reasonably expect.” The audience was liberal 
with its applause. On the last evening of the engagement “‘the 
great Moral and Temperance Drama “The Drunkard’”’ was 
presented with all parts ‘‘well sustained and well received.” 
Miss Denham’s singing was ‘“‘unapproachable.’”"’ 

The Slocum company left Cairo for an engagement in 
Hickman, Kentucky. ‘“We recommend them to our cotempor- 
aries,” wrote the editor of the Times and Delta, “‘as first rate 
fellows, well worthy of patronage.” On June 9 the troupe, 
having returned to Cairo, presented the well-known play ‘Don 
César de Bazan” and the farce ‘Swiss Swains”’ at Eastman Hall. 
“Those who witnessed their last evening’s performance here 
will certainly go to hear Miss Denham sing, ‘’Tis better to 
laugh than be sighing,’ and other beautiful ballads which are 
connected with the pieces.” There were good crowds at the 
three performances of plays and songs. From Cairo the com- 
pany went to Jonesboro.“ 

On August 21, 1858, Powers’ Lyceum was opened in 
Cairo with a good stock company under the management of 
Huntley and Moore, featuring the Webb Sisters, well-known 
Western actresses. The editor was enthusiastic about the com- 
pany: 

The WEBB sisters are beautiful girls, and excellent actresses. . . . 

The recitations of Miss Emma were most delightfully rendered, evincing 
careful study—sound appreciation and correct taste. Of the little fairy, Miss 


Ada, we cannot speak too highly. She passes through her varied and difficult 
changes of character, with an ease, grace and sprightliness that is positively 


4 Ibid., May 19, 26, June 2, 1858. 
42 Ibid., June 9, 1858. 
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refreshing. They are well supported by Mrs. Moore, and Messrs. HUNTLEY 
and FERRIS. 
We cordially recommend them to our friends here and elsewhere.** 

In October it was reported that ‘“Mr. Perry Powers is fitting up 
this hall in splendid style,” and that it would soon be ready to 
accommodate the public. Heavy expense had been incurred 
by the owner, and the editor felt that Powers should be repaid 
by a liberal patronage of his theatrical and other exhibitions. 
The newly decorated hall was to be opened by a lecture to 
be given by H. A. Simms of New York on “The Hungarian 
Revolution, Its Cause and Effect.”’** 

While there are a few references in the local press to 
the possibility of a thespian society in Cairo, there is no record 
that such a group was ever formed. There was interest in the 
Jonesboro Thespian Society organized by W. L. (‘‘Soc’’) 
Dougherty and groups of Cairo citizens attended its programs 
on various occasions. On July 11, 1855 a meeting of the “Cairo 


String Band” was held in the basement of Frank Delvin’s 


245 


restaurant and saloon and “passed the evening very merrily.’ 
Early in 1855 a local Lyceum Society of young men was organ- 
ized for the purpose of debate, discussion and general mental 
improvement. At the first meeting the temperance problem 
was thoroughly discussed, at which time “King Alcohol was 
on trial for diverse crimes and misdemeanors.” Since no fur- 
ther references to the organization are to be found, it was prob- 
ably short-lived. 

Many well-known entertainers passed through Cairo on 
steamboats from time to time. Tom Thumb is mentioned in 
the spring of 1848 on his way from St. Louis to Louisville.” 
Early in December, 1855, the famous comedian and clown 


43 Ibid., “Aug. 25, 1858. Emma and Ada Webb were born in New Orleans in 
1843 and 1845 respectively. They traveled widely in the West and were later on the 
New York and London stages. T. Allston Brown, History of the American Stage, 
1733 to 1870 (New York, 1870), 383. 

44 Cairo Times and Delta, Oct. 20, 1858. 

*° Cairo City Times, July 18, 1855; Cairo Times and Delta, Jan. 9, 1856; Sept. 
30, 1857. 

4% Cairo Delta, April 13, 1848. 
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Dan Rice passed through en route to his home in Girard, 
Pennsylvania, “‘where he has retired from his labors for the 
present winter.” The editor continued: “Dan was dressed to 
kill, and Frenchified nearly to death. He stood up straighter 
than a bean pole, and had nearly all California on his fingers. 
By the way he carried himself, we presume that some country 
paper has nominated him for next President. Spangles are 
looking up. Long may they shine! Long may his flag wave 
from the top of his CasTLe!’’*" The following May, the fa- 
mous Ravel Family of gymnasts, wire walkers and acrobats 
passed through town bound for Louisville. While their steam- 
boat the Eclipse was lying at the wharf the Ravels sent off a 
balloon, which according to the press was ‘‘the first ascension 
of the kind we ever witnessed in Cairo.’’** 

Dancing was popular in Cairo during the 1850's, and 
autumn usually ushered in a social “season” with numerous 
balls, many of which were public affairs. Dances were some- 
times given after concerts and other types of entertainment. 
There was a dance at the Taylor House after Tosso’s ‘grand, 
stupendous, overwhelming concert” on November 12, 1855, 
mentioned above. When the Ravel Family appeared at the 
Cairo Hotel on Friday and Saturday of the same week “‘the 
performances were supposed to close with a general dance, 
but we believe that the fiddler was rebellious. As the concert 
was ‘contagious’ to a bar-room, the audience was slim as the 
listeners patterned after the performance, and were occasion- 
ally very dry.” 

On September 1, 1857, Fred Eble presented a “Grand 
German Ball” at the Commercial Exchange. It was sponsored 
for the German population and only German dances were per- 
mitted. Tickets were one dollar at the door. Eble subsequently 
announced public balls for Thanksgiving and Christmas Eve 
with others in February and April, all of which were pro- 


43 Cairo Times and Delta, Dec. 5, 1855. 
48 Ibid., May 14, 1856. 
49 Cairo City Times, Nov. 14, 21, 1855. 
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nounced “‘very successful.” Eble’s chief competitor in the pres- 
entation of public balls was Matt Burns, who also gave a ball 
at Christmas, 1857 and several more in the spring, all of which 
“passed off very pleasantly.” Patronage at the Cairo dances 
was not limited to local residents but attracted participants 
from Missouri and Kentucky as well as from other southern 
Illinois towns. Some one hundred and twenty people danced 
until three o’clock in the morning at a gala affair given in 
July, 1855, by citizens of the town and officials of the Illinois 
Central Railroad. The dance was held on the wharf-boat 
St. Louis, and the failure of the violinists to arrive by rail 
almost broke up the affair, but volunteers were located. “ ‘One 
volunteer,’ ”’ wrote the editor, “ ‘is worth twenty pressed men,’ 
and those present were much indebted to the gentlemen who 
so kindly volunteered, and discoursed sweet music.’ 

Events that attracted much attention in Cairo in the fifties 
were the walking marathons. Sponsored by Frank Delvin, 
proprietor of the Commercial Billiard Saloon, these exhibitions 
were presented early in 1856. In January, Professor G. L. 
Curtis, “the great walking pedestrian,” was advertised to walk 
thirty-six consecutive hours on a single plank, without stopping 
to eat or drink, for a wager of $500. Admission to the saloon 
for the event was twenty-five cents. Curtis finished his as- 
signment at 10 P.M. on January 16. At the completion of the 

erformance “he danced an Irish jig, ate (spose) a few oysters, 
and in all probability took a nap. He did not seem to be the 
least bit fatigued by the walk and was as brisk and jolly as 
if he had not walked more than a quarter of a mile.’’** On 
January 29 Curtis started another exhibition at Delvin’s in 
which he proposed to walk forty consecutive hours without 
stopping for any cause. He had offered a “splendid ring worth 
$40” to the person who sold the most tickets. 


50 Cairo Times and Delta, Aug. 26, Nov. 18, Dec. 9, 1857; Feb. 17, April 14, 
1858. The German population of Cairo was sufficient to support a German-language 
paper, the Cairo Journal, the first issue of which appeared on Sept. 15, 1857. 

51 Cairo Delta, July 18, 1855. 

52 Cairo Times and Delta, Jan. 16, 1856. 
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The editor of the Times and Delta was much interested in 
Curtis’ exhibitions and reported on them at some length. “We 
called in to see him several times during his ‘perigrination,’ ” 
he wrote, ‘‘and were surprised to see that he exhibited no signs 
of fatigue, or ‘letting down.’ His friends claim that he is the 
greatest pedestrian in the world and we do not doubt it.”” He 
had walked 1,056 half-miles in as many half-hours in St. Louis 
before coming to Cairo. He was described as more than six 
feet tall with a “hound-like build.” He was ‘‘twenty-six years 
old, . . . with very keen gray eyes—wears a moustach, has a 
very taking smile, and is also very patriotic and no doubt a very 
clever fellow.” 

It was announced that he would go from Cairo to New 
Orleans and thence to San Francisco, but he evidently changed 
his plans. It was advertised that “assisted by several ‘science’ 
gentlemen” he would give ‘‘an exhibition in ‘sparring’—more 
generally known as boxing—on Friday night next [February 
1} in Col. Hacker’s new building, in the rear of the Taylor 
House.” It was also announced that Professor Curtis was 
getting up a class to whom he would teach the “ ‘art of self- 
defence,’ without the aid of other weapons than those afforded 
by nature.” 

Finding that the pedestrian exhibitions presented by 
Curtis brought attention and patronage to his saloon, Delvin 
early in February presented a woman pedestrian whom he 
called Mademoiselle Elizabeth. Delvin and his assistant Jim 
Booker apparently employed a girl living on the Mississippi 
levee to walk forty consecutive hours for the sum of $200. 
They bought her a silk dress and a pair of earrings, and with 
considerable fanfare she accomplished the assignment. Ac- 
cording to the Times and Delta, Delvin and Booker, who were 
supposed to have made more than $350 from the exhibition, 


5% Ibid., Jan. 19, 1856 (tri-weekly); Jan. 30, 1856 (weekly). 
94 [bid. 
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refused to pay her the $200. She received only five dollars 
and was forced to return the dress and the earrings.” 

An affair that attracted much attention and interest was 
“A Grand Whittling Match” scheduled for November 6, 1855. 
The contest was advertised for several weeks, and the last issue 
of the Delta before the event reported that a large number 
of persons had entered and the price of Barlow knives had 
risen. The rules of the contest provided that the person whit- 
tling the largest pile of shavings was to receive all the piles 
to be used for kindling wood. No man was to stop “‘to liquor,” 
nor whittle with his waistcoat off. No contestant could stop 
more than once to sharpen his knife, and there was to be no 
borrowing of whetstones—‘‘each man must bring one with 
him.’ Barlow knives were to be used, and the chewing of 
tobacco was prohibited ‘‘as it requires too much time to eject 
‘ambeer.’ ’’** 

The evidence indicates that entertainment and amuse- 
ments of many sorts were witnessed and well attended in the 
river town of Cairo, Illinois in the decade from 1848 to 1858. 
Both the permanent residents and the transient population of 
this border settlement were much interested in all types of 
entertainment and as a rule furnished good audiences for the 
traveling companies and individuals. 

There was a slight lull in entertainment activity from 1858 
to 1860, but the outbreak of the Civil War brought a boom to 
the town because of the military preparations there. Enter- 
tainment expanded rapidly, with Defiance Hall and other 
establishments presenting legitimate drama as well as many 
other types of performances to large crowds of soldiers and 
civilians. 


"5 Ibid., Feb. 6, 13, 20, 1856. In reporting the event the editor criticized the 
men for their treatment of the woman pedestrian. Delvin immediately sold his saloon 
to a man from Jonesboro (according to the paper, cheating the purchaser out of $200) 


and left town. 
56 Cairo Delta, Oct. 24, 31, Nov. 7, 1855. 





ILLINOIS IN THE 1830's 


Impressions of British Travelers and Immigrants 


By DALLAS L. JONES 


HE commentaries of British travelers and immigrants to 

Illinois in the 1830's, although not always accurate in 

their descriptions, give a view of the state and its people as 
seen by Europeans. 

James Stuart, who visited Illinois in May, 1830 during a 
trip through North America, published the story of his jour- 
ney under the title Three Years in North America.’ A man of 
means who traveled in a carriage and provided himself with 
every luxury available, Stuart could not understand the in- 
dependent attitude of the hotelkeepers and their employees in 
America. Accustomed to the well-mannered English servant, 
it did not occur to him that the Illinoisans considered them- 
selves his equals. He complained bitterly of the “uncouthness”’ 
and the lack of civility of such people. At a hotel in Jack- 
sonville, for example, he became quite angry when he could 
not get his boots cleaned. That evening the “female waiter 

. Was . . . much more intent on placing her one leg above 


1 James Stuart, Three Years in North America, 2 vols. (New York, 1833; Edin- 
burgh and New York, 1833). 
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the other in a proper position for showing her foot and ankle, 
than in giving the necessary attendance at the tea-table.’” 
“Everything was bad, and the hotel people completely lost 
temper when they noticed that we did not even find fault 
with them, but laughed at the absurdity of being so treated.’””’ 
At a hotel in Springfield, Stuart had the same difficulties. 
He described the hotelkeeper, his wife and his daughter as the 
most ‘“‘rude, untutored Americans” he had ever encountered.* 
Patrick Shirreft, who visited the state three years later, thought 
that the rudeness of the people toward Stuart was the result 
of the latter’s own bad manners and vulgar display of wealth.’ 

Stuart was amazed that there seemed to be no thievery in 
Illinois—even the bad-mannered servants were honest!" He 
believed that Illinois should be the goal of all immigrants. 
The soil was the richest in the world, he said, and the scenery 
the most beautiful.’ A farmer could do very well in Illinois; 
his oxly handicap would be the poor quality or lack of hired 
labor. 

One of the important reasons for Stuart’s trip was his 
desire to visit Birkbeck’s settlement at Albion. The town, with 
its neat houses, its air of prosperity and its many people, was 
more “English” than any place that he had visited. He was 
greatly impressed by everything he observed, and thought 
Birkbeck’s scheme excellent." He was surprised to learn that 
there had already been three meetings of an antiquarian so- 
ciety and that its proceedings had been published.’ He ob- 
served that the people had retained as much power as possible, 
that elections were frequent, and that suffrage was general.” 
Stuart concluded that democracy was working in Illinois. 


2 Ibid. (New York ed.), II: 220. 

3 [bid. 

4 Ibid., 224. 

5 Patrick Shirreff, A Tour through North America (Edinburgh, 1835) , 428-32. 
6 Stuart, Three Years (New York ed.), II: 244. 

7 [bid., 243. 
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A person of an entirely different class and outlook from 
Stuart was Rebecca Burlend, who with her husband and chil- 
dren migrated to America because they could not make a liv- 
ing on their small farm in Yorkshire. They began their jour- 
ney in August, 1831, and arrived at Philips Ferry (now Valley 
City), Pike County, Illinois, in December." In England Mrs. 
Burlend had heard stories of the wonderful hospitality in 
America, but during her stay near Philips Ferry until her hus- 
band could locate and purchase a farm she found that these 
stories were exaggerated. The Burlends were expected to pay 
for everything they received.” She found, however, that the 
people in Illinois were very courteous to each other—even mar- 
ried people; men were addressed as “Sir” and women as 
‘““Madam’’! Mrs. Burlend also found considerable differences 
in table customs in Illinois from those in England. The proper 
etiquette demanded that one should leave the table as soon as 
he had finished eating; if he remained at the table it was as- 
sumed that he had not had enough to eat." 

Eventually the Burlends purchased an eighty-acre farm 
located about three miles north of the present village of De- 
troit and three miles southwest of Valley City for $100 plus 
$60 for the improvements." The cabin on this farm was 
typical of log cabins in Illinois. It consisted of two square 
rooms, separated by rough boards, with a cellar with mud walls 
beneath one room. The walls of the cabin consisted of logs 
roughly squared and notched into . ich other at the corners. 
The crevices between the logs were filled with clay. There 
were two doors, one at each end of the cabin; one was always 
open, even in winter, to provide a draft for the fireplace which 
was located at one end of the room. The shingle roof and the 
floor were of oak. There were no windows. Their furniture 


11 Milo M. Quaife, ed., Rebecca Burlend, A True Picture of Emigration (Chicago, 
1936), 7-8, 43. 

12 [hid., 45-46. 

13 [bid., 46-47. 

14 Ibid., 53, 56-57. 
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consisted of two large boxes, two beds, and a few pots and 
cooking utensils.’* The Burlends purchased a few of the many 
things they required, including ‘‘a shallow, flat-bottomed pan 
with a cover to it, to bake in . . . vulgarly called a skillet.” 
Mrs. Burlend was amazed to find that the “skillet” was the 
most common and almost the only type of oven used in IIli- 
nois.** 

Like most immigrants from Europe, the entire Burlend 
family was stricken by an attack of “Illinois mange,” which 
consisted of eruptions all over the body. After a dose of sul- 
phur, however, the uncomfortable itchy “mange” disappeared 
and they were never bothered by it again.” 

Mrs. Burlend, like most of the settlers, was suspicious of 
the storekeepers because she felt that they took advantage of 
the people, extending credit to get them in debt and thus 
placing the people at the mercy of the storekeepers. To avoid 
such a situation, the Burlends made everything they could, 
although there were certain necessities which they had to pur- 
chase. Because of the monopoly enjoyed by the storekeepers, 
Mrs. Burlend believed many of them became very wealthy." 

“The Americans are fond of the word liberty; it is in- 
deed the burden of their song, their glory, and their pride” 
but in matters of religion they abused their liberty too much. 
Mrs. Burlend was very religious, but she did not like the 
numerous sects or their ways of conducting services, and felt 
that too little attention was paid to the selection of ministers. 
American religion was to her a strange mixture that con- 
tained no true religious emotion.” 

But despite the seemingly unbearable hardships and trials 
which she encountered, Mrs. Burlend still found time to en- 
joy and to describe the beauty of Illinois. “The nights in 


18 [bid., 49, 
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winter are at once inexpressibly cold, and poetically fine. The 
sky is almost invariably clear, and the stars shine with a bril- 
liancy entirely unknown in the humid atmosphere of England. 
Cold as it was, often did I. . . stand at the door of our cabin, 
admiring their lustre, and listening to the wolves, whose 
howlings, among the leafless woods at this season, are almost 
unceasing.” The next spring she was just as enthusiastic 
about the beauty of the prairies, although she did not believe 
that prairie land was fertile.” By 1846, when she visited 
England, she encouraged people to emigrate. After the first 
years of hardship, she had found life in America much better 
than in England.” 

Illinois was visited in 1834 by George Featherstonhaugh, 
an Englishman who published two books about his travels in 
America: Excursion through the Slave States and A Canoe 
Voyage up the Minnay Sotor. He entered Illinois by crossing 
the Wabash River at Vincennes, and like all travelers was 
immediately struck by the beauty of the prairie and the flat- 
ness of the land; he called it an “ocean of land.’’** He was 
greatly amused by the American corruptions of French place 
names. He believed this was a result of the French-Canadian 
practice of abbreviating such names; for example, the Kas- 
kaskia River, shortened by the French Canadians to aux Kas 
and then by the Americans to Okaw.™ 

Featherstonhaugh was greatly impressed by the large 
amount of coal he observed near the surface of the ground 
across the Mississippi from St. Louis, but he was disgusted 
with the way it was mined. The miners would dig ‘drifts’ 
twenty to one hundred feet long into the bluffs where the coal 
was located; but as they did not brace the roofs of the drifts, 
they were always caving in. When the miners had run these 


20 [bid., 70. 
21 Jbid., 84. 
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23 George W. Featherstonhaugh, Excursion through the Slave States, 2 vols. 
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drifts as far into the bluff as they dared, the miners aban- 
doned them and started new ones.” 

After an extensive study of the Indian mounds near St. 
Louis, Featherstonhaugh came to the conclusion that they 
were built as tombs for Indian chiefs, although probably also 
used for other purposes.” 

On his way to the mining districts of Missouri, he visited 
Harrisonville, which he classified as a “wretched settlement.” 
The people there were just beginning to recover from their 
annual attacks of the “fever and ague; their sallow emaciated 
countenances, that looked distressed by the monstrous quan- 
tities of calomel they were accustomed to take, and the feeble 
and uncertain steps with which they went about their avoca- 
tions, betrayed how dearly they paid by the loss of health for 
the privilege of occupying a fertile soil.’ There was no 
doubt about the fertility of the land. A farmer told Feather- 
stonhaugh that due to a shortage of rain his corn crop would 
not average more than sixty bushels an acre, but in a good 
season the land would yield eighty to one hundred bushels an 
acre. The same farmer said that corn was selling at fifteen 
and twenty cents a bushel, and that people in desperate need 
of money were selling it at twelve and a half cents.” 

In the autumn of 1835 another British traveler, Charles 
A. Murray, on his way up the Mississippi to visit Galena, 
stopped at Fort Armstrong where he saw a tooth from the 
head of ‘‘the great American elephant.””” 

In an attempt to make the town appear a healthy place in 
which to live, the people at Galena tried to make Murray 
believe that the Fever River which ran through the town was a 
mistranslation of the French Riviere des Féves—Bean River— 

25 Tbid., 263-64. 

26 [bid., 264-70. 

27 [hid., 302. 

28 hid. 

29 Charles A. Murray, Travels in North America during the Years 1834, 1835, 


and 1836, 2 vols. (London, 1839), II: 102. This tooth may possibly have been from 
an Illinois mammoth and similar to the one on display in the Illinois State Museum. 
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and did not indicate an unhealthy condition. Three years later 
Captain Marryat accepted this explanation.” Murray felt, 
however, that they could never change the fact that “in rainy 
weather nothing short of stilts or Greenland boots can save a 
pedestrian from the mud and filth.” The numerous Irish 
miners in the district, Murray believed, had carried with them 
to America all their prejudice and bitterness against England; 
in the Galena district alone nearly $1,000 had been collected 
to help start a rebellion in Ireland.” Murray describes the 
miners in general as ‘the most wonderful mixture of humanity 
that ever I beheld: . . . The wages are so high that they work 
little more than half their time, and spend the remaining half 
chiefly in drinking, gambling, quarrelling, dirking and pis- 
tolling one another.””* 

The Baptist Union of England sent James Hoby and F. A. 
Cox to the United States and Canada in 1835 to study religious 
conditions. Hoby visited Illinois during the course of his 
travels. He reported the Methodists the largest denomination 
in that year, with 70 circuits, 150 local preachers and 14,000 
members; the Presbyterians had 48 preachers and 2,000 mem- 
bers; the Catholics had 10 congregations with a membership 
of 5,000 people of all ages; the Congregationalists and Epis- 
copalians combined had 30 congregations; and the Baptists 
had 20 associations, 200 churches, 135 ministers and 6,000 
members.’ Hoby and Cox felt that the greatest need was an 
educated ministry supported by the people. The Baptists were 
trying to help supply that need through the Baptist-endowed 
Shurtleff College at Alton, which had three hundred acres of 
land and a two-story brick building with a stone basement. 
Several of the fifty pupils were studying for the ministry.” 

80 Tbid., 104; Captain Frederick Marryat, A Diary in America, with Remarks on 
Its Institutions, 3'vols. (London, 1839), I: 127-28. 

‘1 Murray, Travels in North America, Il: 104. 

 [bid., 106. 

88 Ibid, 105. 

84 James Hoby and F. A. Cox, The Baptists in America (New York, 1836), 


291-92. 


35 [bid., 293. 
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At Albion Hoby found the manners and thoughts of the 
people typically English. From the names of the roads around 
the town he had supposed it to be a large city, but many roads 
with elaborate names had no signs of habitation—while driv- 
ing down Bond Street he failed to see a single house. He was 
greatly surprised to find that while the English settlers had 
built fine homes for themselves they had failed to build a 
church, but attributed this lack to indifference, rather than to 
“prevalence of infidelity” as at New Harmony.” 

Hoby found it remarkable and highly commendable that 
the Baptists of Illinois had divided more than twenty years 
before over the slavery issue with many churches refusing to 
be associated with others which supported slavery.’ The few 
slaves in Illinois that had been there since the time of the 
Revolution could not be sold, and their children were free. 
Hoby reported that there were more than 1,500 Negroes in 
the state, including indentured servants and free Negroes. 
Most of the latter were former slaves who had been freed by 
their masters in slave states, and, because free Negroes were 
unwelcome in such states, had been forced to leave. Many of 
them had made Illinois their destination because it was close 
to slave territory. But Illinoisans did not want either slaves 
or free Negroes in the state, and were attempting to stop them 
from entering it by law.” 

Hoby and Cox found a great deal of fear and suspicion 
about the operations of the Catholic Church. Protestant speak- 
ers and writers were constantly emphasizing its dangers, evi- 
dence of which, they said, was to be found all the way along 
the Mississippi to the Gulf, with Catholicism especially strong 
in Missouri.” 

Hoby enjoyed his visit to Illinois, and believed that the 
state was a good destination for people desiring to emigrate. 

86 [bid., 290 
87 [bid., 294. 


38 [bid., 295. 
89 [bid., 294. 
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However, he was realistic and warned prospective emigrants 
that they would have to depend on themselves for everything 
and that life in Illinois would be difficult.” 

Harriet Martineau, the well-known English novelist, 
visited Illinois in 1835 and 1836. Her visit was eagerly antic- 
ipated, and those who were fortunate to have her as a house 
guest looked upon the occasion as a great honor and a mark 
of distinction. After more than two years in America she re- 
turned to England and wrote two books about her trip: Society 
in America and Retrospect of Western Travel. These books 
stirred up quite a storm in America. She not only ridiculed 
some of the people who had entertained her, but because she 
was a violent abolitionist she did not hesitate to express her 
feelings concerning slavery. In general, however, her books 
were favorable toward America. 

Her visit to Illinois in May, 1835, during a steamboat trip 
from New Orleans to Cincinnati, was brief. Returning from a 
journey through the slave states, slavery was predominant in 
her thought, and she remarked that although many people 
traveled to Missouri with the intention of purchasing some of 
the cheap, fertile land, they could not accept the institution of 
slavery and would therefore return to Illinois and buy land 
where slavery was prohibited. Miss Martineau believed that 
this preference of Illinois over Missouri made the Missourians 
very angry.” 

Miss Martineau visited Chicago and vicinity in May and 
June, 1836. Upon first sighting Chicago she remarked that the 
city appeared “raw and bare, standing on the high prairie 
above the lake-shore. The houses appeared all insignificant, 
and run up in various directions, without any principle at all.’”* 
Her arrival coincided with a land sale then in progress, and 
the town was extremely crowded. The inns were “intolerable” 


40 Jbid., 289. 
#1 Harriet Martineau, Retrospect of Western Travel, 2 vols. (London and New 
York, 1838), II: 29. 

42 Harriet Martineau, Society in America, 3 vols. (London, 1837), I: 349. 
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because of the vast number of speculators, but she found lodg- 
ing in a private home.*’ However, the land sale was also the 
occasion for a great deal of gaiety; the first evening after her 
arrival she attended a ‘‘fancy fair’ and enjoyed it very much. 
She found it “remarkable” that so many “educated, refined, 
and wealthy” people lived in Chicago “in small, inconvenient 
houses on the edge of a wild prairie.” 

During her Chicago visit she decided to make a trip to 
Joliet to visit Mount Joliet.” She was greatly pleased with 
both the hospitality and the scenery at Joliet. At the inn, the 
landlord and two other people gave up their beds to her 
party. Mount Joliet, said Miss Martineau, “commands a view 
which I shall not attempt to describe, eithez in its vastness, 
or its soft beauty.’’*° 

Another visitor to Illinois in 1836 was James Logan, who 
in October traveled rapidly across the state from Chicago to 
St. Louis. While at Chicago he commented on the “usual 
American celerity in eating and drinking. No change of knife, 
or fork, or plate; no spoon for the sugar-basin; no ceremony 
whatever observed; every man for himself, and none for his 
neighbour; hurrying, snatching, gulping, like famished wild 
cats; victuals disappearing as if by magic.’ Logan was more 
astonished at the price of land. In the nearby countryside, land 
was priced at $40 to $50 an acre, while town lots were selling 
at $500 to $600 each.** The Americans did not like the Irish 
immigrants who were working on the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal.” 

Joliet was “in a most romantic situation,’ and at Ottawa, 
amazed by the beauty of the scenery, Logan predicted that 


43 Ibid., 349-50. 

44 Thid., 352. 

45 Ibid., 358. Joliet was then known as ‘“‘Juliet,’” but Miss Martineau did not 
like that form. There was also a settlement near Juliet called “Romeo.” 

46 [bid., 360-61. 

47 James Logan, Notes of a Journey through Canada, the United States of 
America, and the West Indies (Edinburgh, 1838), 104. 

48 Ibid., 106-7. 

49 [bid., 113. 
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when people learned of that beauty there would be many 
visitors.” At Peoria, where he boarded a steamer for St. Louis, 
he noticed that some American men were almost rude to some 
ladies at the inn; Americans, he felt, were not nearly so gal- 
lant as they would have others believe.” 

In 1838 Illinois was visited by Captain Frederick Marryat, 
a well-known novelist who had attained fame as a naval of- 
ficer in the Napoleonic wars. He often made critical remarks 
about democratic government, but liked America and was well 
received. He strongly criticized Harriet Martineau’s views and 
claimed that she was wrong in her opinions. He arrived in 
Galena after a trip through Wisconsin from St. Peters, and 
found it “a small town, picturesquely situated on the banks 
of the river, but very dirty.”*’ He was quite impressed, how- 
ever, by the extent of the mining district, the amount of lead 
mined, and the fertility of the soil.” 

Marryat was no different from other travelers in being 
impressed by the beauty of the prairies, nor in being positive 
that they were unhealthful. He compared them to an ocean 
of tall grass and flowers, but believed that they were the 
cause of the great amount of sickness to be found. Therefore 
he was greatly amazed at the large number of immigrants pour- 
ing into Illinois and settling on prairie land.” 

Marryat also visited Alton, which he described as ‘‘a well- 
built town of stone, and, from its locality, must increase; it is, 
however, spoilt by the erection of a penitentiary with huge 
walls, on a most central and commanding situation.” At 
Alton he encountered something quite puzzling to him—a 
small restaurant with the sign “Stranger, here’s your chicken 


5° Tbid., 108. The popularity of nearby Starved Rock State Park shows the 
accuracy of Logan’s prediction. 
t Tbid., 110. 
52 Marryat, Diary in America, I: 131. 
53 [bid., 128-31. 
54 [bid., 132-33. 
55 [bid., 203-8. 
56 [bid., 133. 
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fixings,” but he considered it ‘‘characteristic of the country.” 

Captain Richard G. A. Levinge, an officer in the British 
army who had been sent to Canada in 1837 to help quell the 
Canadian rebellion of that year, made a quick hunting ex- 
pedition to Illinois in 1838. Except for his remarks about wild 
life, his book presents little that could not be found in a guide 
book. Of Chicago in 1837, he states it had a population of 
8,000 people, “with one hundred and twenty stores, besides a 
number of groceries; further it supported fifty lawyers, and— 
thanks to the intermittent fever and ague—upwards of thirty 
physicians.”** He also reported that Edwardsville produced 
from thirty to forty thousand gallons of castor oil annually to 
cure those diseases.” 

Although the observations of these Britons were some- 
times superficial, they were important because their impres- 
sions were widely accepted in Europe and gave a very vivid 
picture of Illinois, of the unsurpassed beauty of the prairies, 
of the customs and life of the people, and of the struggle to 
build Illinois into a great state. 


57 [bid., 133-34. 

58 Richard G. A. Levinge, Echoes from the Backwoods, 2 vols. (London, 1849), 
II: 196-97. 

59 Tbid., 197. 





LETTERS BY JOHN MASON PECK 


EDITED BY JOHN T. FLANAGAN 


HE first half of the nineteenth century brought to Illinois 
many men who were destined to play significant roles in 
the development of the Prairie State. In training and gifts they 
were highly diverse: lawyers and physicians, clergymen and 
teachers, soldiers and merchants, farmers and politicians. 
Often they claimed more than one profession and combined 
their roles in a way that is constantly amazing to an age which 
has placed specialization above versatility. Such a man was 
John Mason Peck, the Connecticut-born Baptist minister who 
came to St. Louis in 1817 and shortly thereafter settled at 
Rock Spring, St. Clair County, Illinois, retaining his residence 
there until his death in 1858. 

Peck was a missionary and a temperance crusader, a 
teacher and a journalist, an editor and a publicist for western 
settlement. He was active in promoting a seminary at Rock 
Spring for the training of the Baptist clergy, an institution 
which, when transferred to Alton and rebaptized after an 
eastern philanthropist, developed into Shurtleff College. He 
labored hard to publish religious periodicals and to dissemin- 
ate devotional tracts. He was constantly soliciting funds for 


Illinois. He has written several articles for this Journal and is also 
the author of James Hall, Literary Pioneer of the Ohio Valley and 
editor of America Is West, an Anthology of Middlewestern Life and 
Literature. 
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missionary purposes, visiting churches, attending camp meet- 
ings, delivering sermons or addresses to the legislature at Van- 
dalia, and superintending ecclesiastical organizations. 

Peck did not aspire to political office, but in political cam- 
paigns he could not remain quite apart. He counted among 
his friends three governors of Illinois: Edward Coles, John 
Reynolds and Thomas Carlin. His own journals reveal suc- 

cinctly the multifarious activi- 
ties and the amazing endurance 
of the man. On a forty-five-day 
trip in 1824 Peck rode horseback 
some 830 miles, preached 27 
times as well as giving other ad- 
dresses, attended meetings of 
four Baptist societies, visited two 
Methodist camp meetings, and 
formed five branch Bible socie- 


ties." But such a period of labor 
in the religious field was the rule 
rather than the exception with 
this extraordinary man. 

JOHN MASON PECK No one has ever compiled a 


aay Tee complete bibliography of Peck’s 


writing because much of it was transient journalism, buried 
for the most part in temperance or church papers.’ But he 
found time to write biographies of Daniel Boone and the Bap- 
tist clergyman John Clark, to edit excellent guides and gazet- 
teers of Illinois, and to revise the extensive Annals of the West 
originally compiled by James Handasyd Perkins (Peck’s re- 
vision appeared in 1850). And in between public duties and 
_ farm chores he managed to write many letters. 

The letters which follow, with one exception, were di- 


1 Rufus Babcock, ed., Forty Years of Pioneer Life, Memoir of John Mason Peck 
D. D. (Philadelphia, 1864), 203. 

2 The most nearly complete compilation of Peck’s writings is in Matthew Lawrence, 
John Mason Peck, The Pioneer Missionary (New York, 1940). 
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rected to John Russell of Blufftdale, Greene County, Illinois, 
like Peck an easterner by birth and a teacher and Baptist min- 
ister by profession.’ One (Letter Il) was addressed to Rus- 
sell’s son, W. A. J. Russell, also of Bluffdale. John Russell 
and Peck were close friends, long workers in the same field 
and interested equally in education and the church.* Russell 
was the more sedentary of the two men, confining most of his 
activity to the Illinois River valley, whereas Peck traveled 
widely on money-raising or propagandizing trips. But both 
men were vitally interested in the building of civilization on 
the prairies and both were widely known for their diligence, 
integrity and scholarship. To Russell, Peck unbosomed him- 
self in a way which was not often possible with other cor- 
respondents. 

Peck’s letters to his old friend cover a fairly long period. 
Those published here for the first time deal with events be- 
tween 1842 and 1854 and are concerned chiefly with profes- 
sional and literary activities. Varied in their topics and re- 
flecting the different moods of the writer, they present a highly 
interesting personality. Peck in general was a calm and patient 
man, evincing usually the tolerance and understanding be- 
fitting his calling and seldom indulging in the abuse or hys- 
teria of a Peter Cartwright. But he could be both frank and 
disdainful. He had little respect for the untrained clergy with 
whom he came in frequent contact and who scorned to use a 
dictionary. Even the sincere exhorter, he thought, would be 
the better for a little knowledge and a little grammar, al- 
though on the other hand he had no respect for the minister 
who had to read his sermons. Peck knew and liked books. 
His letters are just as likely to expound the identity of the 


’ The Peck letters printed here are in the possession of Mrs. Howard Hobson, 
Greenfield, Ill., and are used with her permission. She is a great-granddaughter of 
John Russell. 

* For a sketch of John Russell’s life and work see John T. Flanagan, “John Rus- 
sell of Bluffdale,” Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society (September, 1949), 
XLII: 272-91; and six letters by John Russell with occasional allusions to Peck, zbid., 
(Spring, 1951), XLIV: 32-46. 
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mysterious Junius letters or the fictions of Daniel Defoe as to 
deal with the difficulties of a local pastorate or the faculty of 
Shurtleff College. 

Moreover, he wanted to encourage writers to record the 
incidents and personalities of Illinois history before both were 
forgotten. He constantly urged Russell to write fictional 
sketches based on facts known to both men, thus to excite an 
interest in the prairie scene which would not inhere in more 
obviously expository or hortatory writing. As the more ex- 
perienced man in publishing and as the more closely connected 
with eastern journals, Peck frequently gave Russell hints about 
themes and stories, often promising immediate financial re- 
muneration for the proper contributions. Again, Peck often 
gave frank vent to his prejudices. He had no liking for the 
Irish schoolteachers whom he occasionally met in his travels, 
since he considered them both incompetent and befuddled, and 
his bias against Catholicism was steady and bitter. He was also 


unsympathetic with the slovenliness and squalor he so often 
saw among the squatters on the edge of the Missouri settle- 
ments. But no matter what his subject, he was honest and 
specific. His own style was clear, terse, and emphatic, the easy 
style of a cultivated man who saw clearly and always knew 
his own position. 


] 


Rock SprinGc, [tiiNots, Nov. 18, 1842. 

Dear Bro. RussELL- 

I reached my own domicil the 7th inst. & having taken 
a severe cold in St. Louis, I was confined for the week—am 
now in usual health, but confined from cold weather. We have 
had a series of snow storms—the ground is now frozen up 
hard, & as severe weather as in the depth of winter—ther- 
mometer 8 or 10 degrees below z.° 

5 The letters are transcribed here as Peck wrote them, with two exceptions: words 
which he underscored for emphasis appear here in italics, and since frequently in his 


haste Peck would use a dash or omit terminal periods, these have been supplied. His 
abbreviations and infrequent misspellings have been retained. 
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My family have had fine health all the season—I saw 
Samson William in St. Louis, the 7th, who came down ex- 
pecting to meet your daughter from Louisville. ® 

He scolded “‘mightily’’ because you did not write—You 
had better have your eyes open or Mrs. R. may apply to the 
Legislature this winter. 

I have written to J. Eliot to put you in Editor pro-forma, 
for the B. & P.? [havealso suggested that at January, publish 
half a sheet, at $1.50, condense the articles, leave out those 
long-winded notices of Buck’s hyme book,* the advertise- 
ment for the afflicted &c & make a respectable & decent 
paper on the cash plan for $1.50—The Missouri folks have 
started a monthly paper under charge of Hinton & by 
January it will be a semi-monthly at $1.00—better print & 
paper than the B. & P. Entré nous, if Buck would let you 
manage wholly the B. & P., it would be a far better concern 
& far more popular. 

Our good folks do not seem to know what the matter 

but I know—the B. & P. contains loads of trash—Our 
wal man Howell, nearly used it up with his long-winded 
controversies with some illiterate Methodists. 

The communications sent should be razeed down, & the 
paper have a decidedly more literary cast. Our good man 
Buck carries loads of chaff to grains of wheat—& yet he 
does not know it. I wish you would contrive, by some way, 
to get regularly installed in the editorial chair, & have the 
sole management—Then I would give you leave to razee 
down, or knock into pi anything I send, if you would serve 
the rest the same way. 

By the way our great Ilinois Doctor, (I learn) has made 
a profound discovery—that the Illinois folks do not discover 
his profound & weighty talents! What a pity that no man 
can find out a man’s greatness but himself. At the Conven- 
tion in Springfield the good folks deliberately dropped him 
as the ‘‘Illinois Correspondent'’—Whew! 

When the Committee sent him to put up with Jesse B. 


® Russell edited the Louisville (Ky.) Advertiser in the spring and summer of 1842. 

* Eliot was a Louisville publisher whose firm issued the periodical titled Baptist 
Banner and Western Pioneer. 

8 William C. Buck (1790-1872) edited The Baptist Hymn Book (Louisville, 
1842). 
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Thomas esq.’ (Judge &c) he giving them to understand he 
must have the best accommodations in the city—Thomas 
treated him just as he did the other brethren who put up 
with him. The Doctor took great offence because no special 
arrangements were made for him, & left with his baggage. 

No one in Springfield would show him the least marked 
attention different from what they did other brethren, & he 
came back wofully chop-fallen. The D.D’s have gone to the 
dogs. The Doctor demanded to be announced at Commence- 
ment, & plead for a parchment for him & Tucker of Ohio 
(another piece of moonshine like himself). Pres. Sherwood,'° 
a man firm as the hills, refused to act or sign them. 

Perry appealed to the Board & to Dr Edwards as Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees that he should sign.'!! The 
Board declined, & Doctor E. refused. So poor Perry is desti- 
tute of aD.D., & quite in the dumps about it. You are aware 
he came to St. Louis last summer & got 18 members of Hin- 
ton’s church to form a new one. The chh was formed & at 
Perry's suggestion called him to be pastor—he promising to 
accept, provided they would build a house by Christmas & 
raise him $1000 per an—The church, a small band, could not 
do it, & have settled bro. Edson as pastor on a small salary 
& meet in a School house. In the mean time P-y announces 
to the church in Alton that he should leave them at Christ- 
mas, to settle in St. Louis, & they took him at his word—& 
now he is fairly between “‘two stools.’’ Since my return he 
has written me to find an opening in the Lower Country, for 
he must leave Alton on account of the cold winters. “‘If you 
wish to kill a crazy fellow give him rope’’—You recollect 
his correspondence last autumn with you & others? 

You are aware that at the Western Baptist Pub. Society 
at Louisville, last June, Resolutions of censure were passed 
on me & published in the B. & P. At the special meeting at 
Cincinnati they found it necessary to ‘‘take the Back Track’ 


9 Jesse B. Thomas, Jr. (1806-1850), a resident of Edwardsville, was attorney 
general, circuit judge and associate justice of the Supreme Court of Illinois. 

10 Adiel Sherwood (1791-1879) served as president of Shurtleff College from 
1841 to 1846. 

11 Gideon B. Perry, minister and physician and head of the medical department 
at Shurtleff College, wanted to be awarded an honorary D.D. degree. As Peck states, 
he was disappointed. Benjamin F. Edwards (1797-1877) was president of the board 
of trustees of Shurtleff, a position he resigned in 1846. He was succeeded by his brother 
Cyrus Edwards (1793-1877). 
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—as the profound discovery was made on examining the 
Constitution that I had acted strictly correctly. Be not sur- 
prised if I have to go east next summer. 

People in Illinois have had good health in general— 
revivals of religion are prevailing—Dr Huxtable, the Eng- 
lish gentleman whom I introduced you to on the Boat ts at 
my house—his companion Rev. Mr. May has gone with 
Prof. Bacon to the Indian Territory. They expect to be at 
my house by New Years, when I am to have a meeting of 
ministers, some 25 in number—Will you come? 

And now do not fail to write me often, at least every 
week, & write all particulars—perfectly confidential if you 
please, as no person sees my letters but myself. 

As Ever Yours, 
J. M. Peck 


II 


Orrice, AMER. Bap. Pusz S. S. Society 
PHILADELPHIA, AuGusT 29, 1843. 
W. A. J. Russert P.M. Dear Sir, 

Yours of the 17th has just arrived. Please say to your 
Father as follows—That I wrote him a long-long-letter—in 
various languages, English, French, Latin, Italian, &c, on 
the 22nd inst—furnished him a variety of incidents, & am 
anxiously expecting a very long & very particular letter from 
him. 

I have no opportunity to consult either our Board or 
publishing Committee on the subject of “The Serpent Un- 
coiled,’’ (a very appropriate title),'*—Can say we need one 
or two small & pithy tracts on that subject—of 8, 12, or 16 
pages—Can he divide it well so as to make two heads, or 
two subjects or rather branches of one subject so as to make 
two small tracts? 

Perhaps, however, it better make a small bound volume. 
We have a volume, 12 mo, of 240 pages entitled ‘‘My Prog- 
ress in Error, & Recovery to Truth, or a Tour through Universalism, 
Unitarianism, & Scepticism.’’ This is written by a talented 
& distinguished physician near Boston, & is a literal & 


_ 12 Russell was the author of a famous temperance tract The Venomous Worm. 
This is probably something of the same kind. 
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graphical history of his own experience. Sells for 56 cts. 

I think a small book for about 20 or 25 cents an im- 
portant thing & doubt not in the least his az/ity in making 
it. I should have liked it ‘‘mightily’’ to have crept into 
some corner unseen while he was preaching it. If it comes I 
will lay it before the Committee & see what can be done 
about publishing it. At present we are crowded very close 
for want of funds—have just gotten out the best Hym-Book 
ever made, & expect to send him a copy to criticise, & ex- 
amine thoroughly, first chance. Perhaps, as we cannot be 
ready to publish under several weeks your Father better get 
his book *‘The Serpent’ prepared for the press; write not ‘‘very 
small’ but large & plain, & keep it till a private conveyance, 
or till I reach Illinois, which will be about Dec. 1st—when 
doubtless I shall see 4im,—for if he don’t come to Rock 
Spring to see me, I will assail him in his own domicil, at 
Bluffdale. I must be in Ill. for some 3 or 4 weeks, & then, 
probably, go to Mississippi & South—Tell your father that 
his book, 1f suited for Sabbath School libraries must have 
plates, representing the serpent “‘coiled up,’’ ready to bite, 
then “‘uncoiled,’’ & shown to be the real “‘Old Sarpent.”’ 

About the Roger Williams & other books for Sunday 
Schools—They should contain the prominent facts & char- 
acteristics, with such explanations, allusions, & descriptions 
as will make them interesting books. A pleasant narrative 
style, with illustrations of the history of the times—with 
the men. We want the style pleasant & simple, yet sufh- 
ciently elevated as to be read by any class of persons. 

He had better gather the facts & incidents & group them 
together, & then write from them—else the book will be too 
large. Let him write, a full hand, not close, as the cost of 
printing & correcting crowded & fine writing is much more 
& the proofs not half as well corrected. 

The pages of the book, ‘we want (Memoirs &c for Sun- 
day Schools) will contain about 25 lines, & about 35 or 36 
letters (not ems) to a line—say about 900 letters to a page. 
And we wish them to range from 100 to 175 pages—say on 
average about 150—You may, perhaps, work out R. Williams 
to 180 or 200, not over. 

Authorship for such books is counted & paid for by 
letters—not ems as printers count—We propose to pay cash 
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to you the same as others—same as N.E.S.S. Union!* pays, 
& as our Society has paid for its books in M.S. 50 cents for 
each page of 1200 letters in 6 months after the work is in 
press. Or we will furnish books at 25 per cent discount in 
advance. After taking the ‘Sober Second Thought,’’ I 
would ask why cannot you work your ‘‘Serpent Uncoiled’’ 
into a narrative form, & weave in some incidents, if you 
choose, with suitable admonitions for the young, & fix it 
for a Sunday School book at once. It would be a capital affair 
—a popular concern, & in that case we would have it out 
as early as possible, so as to have it spread over the land 
early in the Spring. In that case I would call it ‘‘The Serpent 
Uncoiled’’ without the appendage. Let its application ap- 
pear in the book. And, then, some “‘pretty’s’’ as the good 
folks in Illinois say, must come in. Plates do not cost much, 
on wood, & they are all the go now in book making—Don’'t 
write it too close & fine, We rather pay more postage. We 
must push out a book each month, & we have 3 on hand. 

I will send you in pamphlet form, “‘Effie Maurice,’ & 
perhaps something else, You can afford to pay postage—Cal- 
culate 36 pages for a sheet, not periodical. Effie Maurice is 
the first of a series on the Commandments by a young lady, 
Miss Chubbuck of Hamilton N.Y. now in the female semi- 
nary at Utica, & she writes to support an infirm father." 
The next is “John Frink,’’ on the third Command—It is now 
in M.S. & in the hands of the Committee & will be sent to 
press next week. I think your Father can make us a series 
of books that will just suit, & I hope by next Spring we shall 
be able to send them to press fast as he can knock them off— 
He can be pastor of Bluffdale & write Books for Sab. Schools 
too—Has he copies of A. Fuller, Staughton, W. Carey, 
Luther Rice &c. [?]!® 

Tell the Church, if they will call a presbytery to ordain 


18 New England Sunday School Union. 

14 The reference may be to Mrs. Emily Chubbuck Judson (1817-1854), who 
wrote occasionally under the name of Fanny Forester and published verse and tem- 
perance sketches. 

15 These writers were all prominent Baptist missionaries and educators. Andrew 
Fuller (1754-1815) was an English Baptist. William Staughton (1770-1829) had 
been Peck’s teacher in Philadelphia and remained his friend and counselor. William 
Carey (1761-1834) was a pioneer missionary as well as a linguist and translator in 
India. Luther Rice (1783-1836) was prominent in- Baptist educational and philan- 


thropic work. 
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your father, I will consent to appear & preach the Sermon in 
December. Tell your father se must write, frequently, & let 
me know how he progresses. 

I am hard at work making the tables of associations in 
the Baptist Almanac now in press & I shall come very near 
to full & correct returns. Next week I am to attend a meeting 
of the Alumni of Brown University—as all graduates & honor- 
ary members are invited to attend & form an association. 
On Sat. Eve. Oct. 15, I have been appointed to preach a 
sermon about the Home Mission & wants of the Western 
Valley, before the New York Missionary Convention at 
Syracuse. 

Yours &c 
J. M. Peck 


Private 


Rock Sprine, Iti. Jury 29, 1850. 
My VERY HIGHLY ESTEEMED FRIEND— 

After you left the college, (friday) the appointment of 
an Instructor in the Junior Preparatory Department became 
necessary. The ‘‘Faculty’’ with some hesitation, said they 
could nominate no other than the former teacher Mr. Cun- 
n'ngham,'* who by some was thought to be inefficient. Your 
name was mentioned by some of the Board. A reply from 
Prof. Washn Leverett,’ chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee was (after a moments consultation with others) that 
the Faculty dare not name Mr. Russell for a post in the 
Junior Department—it would appear like an insult to a 
gentleman of the literary distinction, standing and age of 
Mr. Russell to nominate him to such an inferior station; but 
if there was a Professorshzp to be filled he would not hesitate 
a moment—but would cheerfully decline any nomination and 
refer the whole subject to the Trustees. Quite an interesting 
and rather singular discussion took place. It was soon mani- 


16 William Cunningham, a graduate of Shurtleff College, taught in the preparatory 
department there and subsequently at Greenville. 

17 Washington Leverett (1805-1889) went to Shurtleff in 1836 as professor of 
mathematics and natural philosophy; he served until 1868. His twin brother Warren 
(1805-1872) was affiliated with the college almost as long and held the professorship 
of ancient languages. 
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fested that some of, your friends about Carrollton had men- 
tioned your name privately to some of the trustees and they 
thought you could be obtained. 

Then came on the same difficulties as had troubled our 
amiable Professor—*‘Would it not be regarded as an insult?” 
—‘‘Mr R. would expect a salary equal to his ability and 
distinction—at least $600 or $700 and we had not means to 
pay it. 

Amongst other speakers was an old friend of yours, who 
ventured to state you was a very different man from what 
some supposed—that you felt a deep interest in building up 
Shurtleff as a Baptist Institution—and though you was 
worthy of the best professorship in the Land, & the best 
salary, you was both condescending and _se/f- sacrificing—All 
soon agreed if you could consent to accept so /ow a post, and 
labor with mere boys in elementary branches for a time, your 
services would be a most fortunate acquisition—A// the old 
trustees who know you personally, spoke in the highest terms. 
Mr Edwards was enthusiastic. George Smith said you was 
once a teacher in the Seminary, and that the Institution lost 
its right arm when you left. He alluded without stating 
particulars of the jealousy of old Daddy Loomis as the 
cause,'* and pronounced you as the best teacher ever in Alton. 

After half an hour “‘free discussion”’ all ‘‘on one side,”’ 
the vote was unanimous with very hearty expressions. 

I ought to mention Dr Sherwood, whom you once 
thought was not friendly to you;” he spoke very decidedly 
in your favor, and on voting held up both hands. Dr S. is a 
very candid man & never says a thing without meaning it. 
A committee was appointed to see if a Professorship cannot 
be created for that department, nominally, without lowering 
the dignity of professorships. 

I suggested ‘Professorship of English Literature’’—and 
have the understanding the incumbent is to teach minor 
branches, and give lectures, statedly or occasionally on 
“English Literature.”’ 

Give me your opinion of the effect of such a nominal 


1S Hubbell Loomis (1775-1872) was appointed principal of the seminary at 
Alton in 1832 and was one of the veteran faculty members 

19 See note 10. A warm tribute is paid Sherwood in Chapter VI of Austen Kennedy 
de Blois, The Pioneer School (New York, 1900), a history of Shurtleff, dedicated to 


the memory of John Mason Peck and the Leverett brothers. 
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professorship in a College—I shall look over College docu- 
ments to see if I can find a precedent—The salary of the last 
teacher was $350—but we could not think of less than $400. 

If there is any way by increase of scholars to get the 
cash they will raise it. The Institution opens again in seven 
weeks. If you consent, let me know at once. I told the trus- 
tees, if you come you would very likely occupy a room in 
the college building with your son.” 

I sent from St. Louis about 30 papers of last volume of 
the Watchman, thinking you would want a file of such as 
contained special editorials, descriptions of the changes in 
Missouri &c.”! 

From your long absence, I suppose you are not ‘‘well 
posted up”’ in Baptist progress in Missouri. The denomina- 
tion in that state are so far ahead that they cannot be seen 
by a telescope from Illinois. 

They raised in two years, without one dollar agency 
expense szxty thousand dollars to establish a Baptist College. 
The papers about the last of August give the Proceedings 
of a Convention held at Booneville to locate it. Lzberty in 
Clay County, is the site. The people are now raising $40,000 
to expend in buildings & apparatus. We have talents, in- 
telligence, piety and wealth now in the Baptist denomination 
in Missouri—and J/arge views and liberality too. And then they 
are united, and have none of the petty rivalships & jealousies 
of the small fellows in Illinois. I feel vexed, mortified, and 
ashamed at the lagging course of things in Illinois. We have 
a clan of “‘York-State’’ baptist preachers in northern []linois, 
to whom our folks gave up the lead some six or seven years 
since, and all they have done is to monopolize the Home 
Mission funds, quarrel with each other, write letters preju- 
dicial to Southern Illinois, (by which they mean all the coun- 
try South of Peoria) and keep any thing from being done in 
the General Association. When I came back from Phila- 
delphia, they had 20 missionaries sustained by the Home 
Mission Society north of the middle of the state, and four a 


20 Spencer G. Russell, John Russell's son, was at this time a student at Shurtleff. 
He Bit ness served as the Bluffdale postmaster. 

21 A Baptist newspaper, Watchman of the Prairies, was published in Chicago from 
1847 to 1853. An earlier Western Watchman may have been published in Rock Spring 
about 1836 but Franklin W. Scott, in Newspapers and Periodicals of Illinois, 1814-1879 
(Springfield, 1910), 305, terms this improbable. 
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little South. Even last year they got 2/3 rds, and grumbled 
because they had no more. 

Then they are against all “‘secret’’ societies, |MS illegi- 
ble and torn], and yet {there are?| two parties of anti-slavery 
Baptists, who are about as friendly as Jews & Samaritans of 
old. 

As you are a “‘literary”’ gentleman, and withal keep a 
sort of depository of Literary curiosities, I send you the 
“Sheboygan Nieuwsbode’’ in the ‘Nederduitsche’’ spaken (lan- 
guage-speech). Was you present at the discussion raised by 
Mr Boyakin®* about the ‘‘Duitsche Boecken,’’ which he 
wanted transposed? Well, then, this Néexwsbode (literally 
news-carrier, or “‘bearer’’) is the only newspaper in the 
United States in the ‘‘Hollandsch”’ language. You may see 
it has some affinity with the German. ‘‘Low Deutsche,’’ is 
called **Platt-deutsche,’ and is not a written but a spoken 
language. You see ‘‘Duitsche’’ in Hollandsch is ‘‘Deutsche’’ 
in German. 

About 9000 or 10,000 of these people have come to our 
country in the last five years. The largest number are in 
Michigan and Wisconsin—About 12 or 1500 are in lowa & 
several hundred in St. Louis. In March 1829 I baptized in 
(MS illegible and torn] 15 at one time, one of them is now an 
ordained and another a licentiate preacher. 

Of Germans & Hollandsch about 60 have been baptized 
in St. Louis since March 1849—One was a student under the 
great Historian Neander,** and pastor of a church at Lippe- 
Detmolde in Westphalia. 

Yours &c 
J. M. Pecx 
IV 


Rock SprinG, (Suito“ P.O.) [LirNot!s, 
Aprit 28, 1851 
JoHN RussELL EsQ. MY DEAR FriEND— 
I have been expecting a letter from you for a month past, 
and am concerned lest you relapse into old habits of a dila- 
*2 The identity of Boyakin is uncertain, but see Letter V below. W. F. Boyakin 


edited the Belleville Democrat in 1858-1859. 
23 Johann August Wilhelm Neander (1789-1850), German theologian and church 


historian, served as professor at the University of Heidelberg and later at Berlin. He 
did much to liberalize Lutheran orthodoxy. 
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tory correspondence. Do you know I have had an invitation 
to visit Carrollton & preach a few times and especially a dis- 
course on Strict Communion? I may yet visit the borough, 
but neither my health (now much improved) nor my en- 
gagements would permit just at present. I have just learned 
Elder Tolman has taken charge of the Upper Alton Chh.*4 
Hence he is in a wider & far more important position than 
at Carrollton. How aptly is the aphorism of the ‘‘wise man”’ 
illustrated, (Prov. 18, 16) “‘A man’s gift maketh room for 
him, and bringeth him before great men.”’ 

You are aware I have entered on the pastorate of Bethel 
Church.** I am projecting some important movements tend- 
ing to progress, & to prepare the church to have and sustain 
a pastor in the vigor, & not decline of life. I preach once on 
the Sabbath at the M. House, and at 4 ock Prc. on each 
alternate Sabbath at Collinsville, & the other Sabbath at 
a Schoolhouse in the opposite direction. I shall have about 
4 Sab. Schools in its bounds, and a large bible class. Joseph 
and James Lemen, who occasionally attend with me as 
hearers, are both cordial & friendly in the arrangement.*° 
Both have done much valuable Service in raising up this 
church, and their labors elsewhere, but for several years 
they have been “‘behind the age,’’ in this field. And while 
they continued to preach to the church, there was no chance 
for a regular pastor & his support. 

The church has elements of strength, and my particular 
business will be to prepare the way for further progress & a 
successor. 

Have you ever had opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the “Life & Times’ of Daniel De Foe, the author of 
Robinson Crusoe? 

The ‘Life & Times,”’ is a work by Walter Wilson, some 
years since, and is commended in a Review—but in a publi- 
cation entitled “‘Chamber Papers for the people,’’ is an 


“4 J. N. Tolman, a Baptist minister and the son of the Rev. Jeremy F. Tolman 
(1784-1872). 

°5 This church in St. Clair County was close to Peck’s home at Rock Spring. 

6 James Lemen, Sr. (1760-1822) founded Bethel Baptist Church in St. Clair 
County. Several of his sons were also Baptist preachers, notably James Lemen, Jr. 
(1787-1870) and Joseph Lemen (1785-1861). See William Cathcart, The Baptist 
Encyclopedia (Philadelphia, 1881). 
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elaborate article, copied into “‘Littell’s Living Age.’’*” 

De Foe’s name was originally was Foe, to which for 
reasons unknown he appended De. His entire works con- 
sist of more than 200 separate publications....[the re- 
mainder of this paragraph and the following six paragraphs 
have been omitted because they simply summarize for the 
benefit of John Russell the political and literary career of 
Daniel Defoe; it should be noted, however, that Peck’s 
interest in Defoe is more in his position as a dissenter than 
in his literary achievements]. 

All De Foe’s writings are said to have a moral & benev- 
olent aim. He realized a handsome income in the latter 
years of his life, from the fruits of his pen. A son of his 
turned out a worthless scoundrel, & embittered the declin- 
ing years of the father. He died on the 24, April, 1731, aged 
70 years. He was rich and poor, thirteen times in succes- 
sion. Now, my friend, please send to St. Louis, buy and 
read Robinson Crusoe, just out of respect to the memory of 
old Daniel De Foe, and then leave it to your grandchildren, 
Let me hear from you soon. Tomorrow I visit U. Alton to 
attend the Trustees meeting at the College.*® 

Do you have a vacation? When? Will you come home 
with me and spend a few days if I come after you? 

YOURS FRATERNALLY, 


J. M. Peck. 
V 


Rock Sprinc (Suiton P.O.) ILirvots 
JUNE 5TH 1851. AT NIGHT. 
DEAR FRIEND RUSSELL, 

I think, if nothing else will convince you of my high 
appreciation of your Correspondence, my very frequent com- 
munications will do it. The German newspaper you men- 
tion as having been found, the * Americanische Botshafter,”’ 
is under the editorial supervision of Rev. Auguste Rauschen- 
busch, who was baptised in St. Louis, a year ago last May by 
Elder B. E. S. Kupfer, who is now our German Missionary 
at Highland in the eastern part of Madison County. 

27 Walter Wilson, Memoirs of the Life and Times of Daniel De Foe (London, 


1830). 
28 Shurtleff College. 
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With Rauschenbusch I became well acquainted. He is 
a native of Westphalia, his father was pastor of a German Re- 
formed church in Lippe-Detmold (a city of 60,000 pop..) and 
had between 3000 & 4000 communicants in his chh. and 
probably not a dozen real christians among them. (Should 
you ever hear my lecture on the “‘Germans and German Mis- 
sions,’’ you will learn what Lutheranism, run up to seed, 
has done in Germany.) Rauschenbusch after what we call 
a college education, spent several years in study and attend- 
ing Lectures under the late distinguished Dr. Neander in 
Berlin,—was converted under his his [s#c] teaching, and 
heard doctrines from this distinguished man, who was highly 
evangelical, that in course of time made him a Baptist. 
Neander taught with great force and in a truly Scriptural 
manner that the churches of Christ were a body of bel/ievers— 
that none but those who were real christians, and therefore 
savingly converted ou[gh|t to be members. R., on the death 
of his father, returned to Lippe-Detmold, and the church over 
which his father presided, chose him pastor. He told them 
he could not preach to them as christians, but only as sinners, 
who must repent & believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, or they 
cannot be saved. (Every German, who is not an avowed 
infidel, believes strenuously he is a christian & will go to 
heaven, & urges as the reason, he has been baptised in baby- 
hood, been confirmed by the priest, and partaken of the Holy 
Eucharist) Many opposed him, insisting they all were Xns— 
Many were by this time converted persons & agreed with 
him. For, some 20 or 25 years ago, as colporteurs began to 
circulate the scriptures & tracts, many read the scriptures, 
took the word of God as their standard, & became hope- 
fully pious. As R., expressed to me, he became the pastor 
of a large flock of sheep & wolves intermixed, the majority 
of the latter. Still he administered the ‘‘Eucharist’’ to both 
classes for he knew not the better way then. 

He established praying societies, or “‘Circles,’’ as he 
called them, in his parish, until he had mine such circles, of 
the converts & inquirers. The believers conferred together, 
and with him, and came to the conclusion they could not 
separate the two classes as the laws and customs were in 
Westphalia—and they would migrate to the free country of 
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the Unitcd States where they could start a chh of believers 
only. 

"They came by N. Orleans to St. Louis about six years 
since—generally the poorer class—not much property. A 
majority being farmers went to Gasconade county where 
they still live and remain in most cases paedobaptists. The 
Presbyterians have coaxed them. Some 40 or 50, who were 
mechanics &c staied in St. Louis. These in 1846, were formed 
into a Presbyterian chh by Dr Potts & his coadjutors & re- 
received by the Presbytery. Rauschenbusch went with the 
Gasconade company, from whence he was invited by the 
managers of the Amer. Tract Society, to edit their German 
publications and start the “‘Botshafter,’’ which is in a good 
degree the ‘American Messenger’’ translated into German 
but not wholly. While at this business he (by request of 
Dr Sears) visited Newton Theo. Institution, & aided him 
in German matters. There he re-examined the principles 
taught by Neander, and soon saw the cause of the evils in 
church polity in Germany was Infant Baptism, & that the 
practical & inevitable tendency of it was the mixture of 
wolves and sheep in the flock until all would become wolves. 
So he became a Baptist. In 1849, his health failing, he came 
to Missouri and spent about 10 months with his Gasconade 
friends, and diffused amongst them the pure 2 fe 

In the mean time the way had been opened in a most 
singular and providential manner for my labors among the 
Hollanders & Germans, both then entire strangers to each 
others movements. 

The German Presn chh in St. Louis had no pastor, and 
was visited only once or twice a year by the paedobaptist 
minister (German) from Gasconade. There were three 
Elders, excellent men, who kept up meetings in private 
houses. These people were visited during summer and 
autumn (1849) by our missionaries and colporteurs (Schoe- 
maker and Glattfeldt), but they were shy, and did not like 
Baptists. They corresponded with Rauschenbusch and 
urged him to come to St. Louis. He made them a visit in 
November and staid two weeks. The first night the three 
Elders, & 2 or 3 others were together and urged R. to be- 
come their pastor. He told them he could not. He was 
pledged to return to New York to labor in the Tract Society 
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in the Spring. Besides, he could not act out his former prin- 
ciples, for he was in sentiment a Baptist and intended soon 
to be baptised. They were at once inquisitive & anxious to 
know what strange notions & practises the baptists in 
America had. By the way the city of Munster in Westphalia 
was the seat of the Insurrection headed by Munzer, Knip- 
perdoling and March &c. in Luthers day. Though all sects, 
struggling for liberty were concerned Luther & his coad- 
jutors contrived to fasten it on the Anabaptists, and hence 
all Germany is peculiarly prejudiced against us.—Rauschen- 
busch had to spend most of the night teaching these Elders— 
who became much interested. R. advised them to invite 
Glattfeldt to preach to them which he did through the 
winter. R. wrote to Elder Kupfer to come out. He had been 
a paedobaptist preacher from Bern in Schwitzerland, & was 
baptised in New York in 1849. in May, 1850, after Kupfer’s 
arrival, between 30 & 40 were Baptised. It ‘‘used up’’ Potts’ 
presw church, for every real Xn turned baptist—Some who 
could not tell a christian experience were left. Rauschen- 
busch went back to New York about a year since, was re- 
ceived there as a regular Baptist Minister, and is still in the 
Tract cause and the ‘‘Botshafter,’’ the paper your young 
man found. If you will open a prin with him, he 
will be much gratified, and if you request the paper monthly 
no doubt he will sent [s#c] you a copy. If you want an in- 
troduction just mention my name and say I suggested you 
to write—His Address is Rev. Auguste Rauschenbusch, 
American Tract Society's House, No 150, Nassau Street, 
New York. 

Elder Boyakin was with me yesterday & I took him to 
Belleville today. Did you ever hear him? His imagination 
is as luxuriant as a Cane-brake, but for 8 or 10 years he has 
adopted my suggestion of severe pruning, & his style is 
much improved, but it is quite poetic yet. And he writes 
passable poetry. If he had only received a thorough educa- 
tion in early life he would have been a splendid man. I 
ventured to read him that part of your letter addressed to 
“Col. Posterity, esq.’’ with a few extracts from the preced- 
ing one. He declared (and he is honest in it) that your style 
of letter writing is superior to any thing he ever read. He 
said Addison nor Steele could not equal it. After throwing 
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over the matter a degree of mystery, I read to James Lemen 
your criticism on his poetry, as coming from “‘one of my 
most distinguished Literary Correspondents.’’ I gave him 
no clue to the writer. He wriggled and twisted, looked a 
little foolish, but more pleased. These old fellows will never 
get beyond the age & feelings of Sophomores. I told him can- 
didly, that though he had written many things he thought 
was poetry, yet he never wrote a line of real poetry until that 
piece, & that I sincerely advised him not publish another 
line, & then that effusion would redound to his credit. 

I have written T. S. Arthur and recommended him to 
send you the ‘“‘Home Gazette.’’®® I think you will like it, & 
stated you would furnish him an article. A short one will 
be enough, a sheet written out. You can seize hold of any 
little incident, & weave up a descriptive sketch. 

I have written a long letter to your son Spencer, and, 
supposing he had some thoughts & impressions about being 
a preacher, I gave a variety of suggestions how to learn what 
God required of him, and then made suggestions of the im- 
portance of finishing his education at Shurtleff. I told him 
it was a very natural & common thing for young men at col- 
lege to imagine they could do better to graduate at some other 
Institution—that this was the result of meneble purposes, and 
the unsteadiness of youth,—that in most instances students 
received damage & not benefit by changing. But you will 
see it of course. 

Mr. Boyakin and your humble servant have been con- 
sulting about coming up to Greene County together, spe- 
cially to see an old fellow by name of Rousselle according to 
the register of his ancestry in the days of Oliver de Clisson, 
High Constable of France. Do you know such a gentleman? 
He married into the “‘Spencer’’ family, another noble family 
of Norman French extract. The family was so named from 
having an uncommonly large buttery or ‘‘larder,’’ and enter- 
taining their friends with profuse hospitality. I am not cer- 
tain this old man knows any thing of the high honors to 
which he is heir, through a long line of distinguished an- 
cestry, He is the 499th cousin to “‘Lord John Russell,’’ who 
has such botheration with the Pope & Cardinal Wiseman, & 


2° Timothy Shay Arthur (1809-1885) was a well-known writer and temperance 
advocate. 
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whose “‘cabinet’’ is in quite a shuckling [sic] condition. 

There is but one difficulty in our coming up from College 
Commencement, June 27, and spending Sabbath—that is my 
crop of wheat of 7 acres, and wheat harvest will be the last 
week of June. If I can make previous arrangements to leave 
you may look for us about that time—the weather being 
favorable, else the last week of July. I have a lecture on the 
‘““Germans & German Missions’’ to give, and some other 
special matters. 

Fripay June 6—This forenoon I had to break up with 
oxen a very tough piece of new ground & tired out in two 
hours—took a warm bath, lay on the bed, got rested, & am 


now (3 oclk p.m.) up & writing. 
YOuRS FRATERNALLY 


Tomorrow is my church™ 
meeting day ac Bethel J. M. Peck 


VI 


{No salutation; the letter is dated December 30, 1851. Several long 
quotations from the narratives of various explorers have been 
omitted. They serve as the general theme for Peck’s discussion which 
follows. } 


A long story of three octavo pages is told by Mr Keating 
the author & Editor of the expedition of Major S. H. Long, 
1823, voli: pp. 280-283.* To these are added observations &c. 
I give the substance. It was told by the ‘‘Guide”’ (an Indian) 
to Maj. Long on a former expedition in 1817, in MS. 

‘There was a time,’ our guide said, ‘‘when this spot, 
which you now admire for its untenanted beauties, was the 
scene of one of the most melancholy transactions, that ever 
occurred among Indians’'’—(Indian guides never moralize 
& romance thus. They tell a simple story in few words. 
This is Wm H. Keating's imagining.) 

The story goes, “There was in the village of Keoxa,* 
in the tribe of Wapasha, during the time that his father 


*No such name in Sioux—no X in the language. [Peck’s own note.]} 


30 William H. Keating (1799-1840) accompanied the expedition in 1823 of 
Maj. Saghen H. Long in the capacity of chemist and geologist and published a Nar- 
rative of an Expedition to the Source of St. Peter's River... &c., 2 vols. (Philadelphia, 


1824). 
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lived and ruled over them, a young Indian female whose 
name was Winona, which signifies “the first born.”’ 

The story proceeds that she had fallen in love with a 
young hunter, who reciprocated it. They frequently met, 
and vowed to be married. On application to her father the 
hunter was denied, & his claims superceded by a warrior of 
distinction—a general favorate in the nation—had acquired 
fame by defending the village when attacked by the Chip- 
pewas; yet Winona refused him, and persisted in preferring 
the hunter—he would be with her,—furnish plenty of veni- 
son & buffaloe—while the warrior would be so much absent 
& his mind on fighting. Her parents & brothers drove off 
the hunter and used harsh measures to compel her to marry 
the warrior—she begged to live and die a maiden, but they 
would not listen. She had a large share in the affection of 
her father & family & was a favorite with her brothers. 
The hunter wandered through the woods, like a modern 
statesman “‘solitary & alone.’’ She plead for him, that he 
was alone—had no one to spread his blanket—none to build 
his lodge, none to cook & dress his venison. 

A party of which Winona & her family were members 
went to Lake Pepin to gather the blue pigment with which 
they paint themselves. Here the warrior came & claimed 
her, and preparations were made for the marriage feast, 
while her father & brothers insisted she should marry the 
warrior—she told them she would not live, stole away, as- 
cended the rock from the bluffs in the rear, sung her death 
song—jumped off towards the lake, on the precipitous de- 
clivity amidst the trees & brush wood—and, there—*‘kicked 
the bucket’’—"‘all for love.”’ 

Now if you can’t make a better story than this, you 
deserve to jump down into Bluffdale. A few suggestions. 
Schoolcraft’s legend for the frame-work, or skeleton, is best, 
more like the real Indian.*! Wanowa is prettily poetic, but 
has not an element of the Dah-cotah language in it. That 
is highly gatteral, aspirate & nasal. 1 became acquainted, 
held councils, and made a vocabulary of the Dah-co-tah 
language in 1818, & I have extensive vocabularies of all the 


*1 Henry Rowe Schoolcraft (1793-1864), geologist and Indian agent, discovered 
the true source of the Mississippi River at Lake Itasca, Minn., in 1832. He also edited 
collections of Indian legends. 
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languages & dialects of Indians of North America. But take 
your choice or invent a new one. I prefer Schoolcraft’s 
Oo-la-eta. 

It is no uncommon practice for a young girl to be com- 
pelled to marry an old chief; but a young warrior is preferred 
to a hunter. You may make an old, coarse looking war chief 
who has a wife or two already. Suicide among Indian fe- 
males is not uncommon. Generally they hang themselves 
to the smallest tree that will sustain them, because they 
have to drag the tree after them into the ‘‘spirit land.”’ 

[ have to condense much, and it will do your genius no 
harm to squeeze it like an orange. What do lovers squeeze 
their girls hands for but to get out the very quintescence of 
love. 

So will genius bear squeezing. I enclose you a sheet, 
which you will please use, as it will correspond in size with 
mine. One sheet will make over a page (quarto size) in 
print—of your MS. You will please eutibe the scenery 


around, of which I enclose a rough pencil sketch. Keep in 
mind the girl did not jump into the lake, but among the 


rocks, trees & brush along the “‘precipitous slope’ I have 
marked. A splendid engraving taken on the spot will show 
the scenery according to nature & your sketch will be on 
the adjacent page. 

The MSS is sent to London where the work is first 
published, & republished in New York. I shall want this 
article by the 20th or 25th January. In the mean time let 
me see your ‘‘hand-write.”’ 

YOURS FRATERNALLY 
J. M. Peck 
P.S. Judge Hall does nothing.*? The publisher relies 


wholly on you & me. Your name is in. 
Vil 


Rock Sprinc (Sutton P.O.) Itt. Fes. 6, 1852 
Dear Bro. RussELt, 
Yours of the 29th ult. I found on my table last night, 
as I came home from St. Louis, whither I had been to gather 


2 James Hall (1793-1868), at one time a resident of Vandalia where he was 
active in both politics and journalism, published little after 1850. 
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materials for the ‘Mississippi River Illustrated.’’ It is very 
strange indeed that the 4 or § letters (packages) I prepared 
‘Dec. 30, & were mailed Dec. 31st never reached you! I 
copied from Pike, Schoolcraft, & Keating in Major Long’s 
Expedition all they said about the Indian Girl;** enclosed a 
rough pencil sketch of the precipice adjacent to Lake Pepin, 
gave heights, distances &c. and all the facts necessary, & 
also enclosed in separate envelopes 3 sheets of the paper I 
use, (of wh/ this is a half sheet) as better to write on than 
any you have, paid postage on all. My postmaster is very 
particular. My letters to you are mailed ‘St. Louis D. P.O.” 
& ‘‘distributed’’ there to Carrollton. 

I copied the prairie on my paper, added in yours 2 or 3 
short sentences, as near your peculiar style as I could imi- 
tate, one was the fact how farmers protect their property 
from fires by setting a “‘backfire,’’ around their fences. I 
was not a littie chagrined that Mr Witter,** the agent & 
partner of the Publishers who is in St. Louis, criticised 
several things and wanted them left out, which I positively 
refused. One was the idea of /oneliness. He thought a prairie 
scene very lively & exhiliarating. He has traveled over the 
vast prairies of Wisconsin & Minnesota. I told him I should 
not consent to any alteration. By the way I altered the 
closing part of the ‘Frozen Family.’’ No man would ever 
think of cutting out Wagon Spokes to kindle a fire. Why, 
my dear Sir, it was a ‘‘deal box’’ (as the English call a pine 
one) and some of the wagon body he split up. And after 
failing in kindling a fire, they got in the wagon & there 
froze to death. By the way, a family with an Ox team did 
freeze & perish in the Wisconsin prairies, several years since. 
I left out the ‘Prairie Robber,’ as I suggested, as not corre- 
sponding with the nature of the work we are on. There are 
two features essential to this work, which is designed to be 
far above ordinary tales & sketches— 

1. All the facts & things must be on, near, or connected with 
the river. 
2. All statements must be well attested facts—only in case 


88 Peck had quoted from both Schoolcraft and Keating in the passages omitted 
from Letter VI. 

’* Conrad Witter induced Peck in 1851 to write a series of descriptions of the 
Mississippi Valley to accompany engraved plates of the scenery. Witter failed and the 
project never materialized. See Babcock, Forty Years of Pioneer Life, 345. 
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of Indian and other /egends, which must be natural, noth- 

ing extravigant, incongruous, or unnatural. Another 

quality is “‘multum in parvo.’’ All the facts must be worked 
in, with a style pleasant & graphic. 

As No. 3. in which comes the ‘‘Maiden Rock,’ must 
be ready in about ten days, and as you are crowded for time, 
I will take that in hand myself, and get you to write an ar- 
ticle on ‘Sun Rise’’ on the Mississippi, & send you the En- 
graving, on whh you may have room to let your imagination 
ane ull play. This article will be wanted before this month 
closes, but take time & do your best in description. Take 
special care of the Engraving & return it, as I have to return 
it safe to Mr Witter. In due time you will have: the: whole 
series in numbers—as they come out and reach St. Louis. 

Yours as Ever— 


J. M. Peck 


VIII 
Rock Sprinc (Sutton P.O.) Intrnois, Marcu 4, 1852 


JOHN RussELL EsQ. My DEAR FRIEND, 

I am waiting with no little anxiety, to hear from you, 
especially concerning the article on ‘‘Sunm Rise,’ for which 
I wrote Feb. 6th and enclosed you an outline of the things 
to be sketched, and an Engraving on the subject. Will you 
please to return the Engraving, carefully wrapped, by mail, 
as Mr Witter requires it. If you have failed to prepare the 
article from pressure of business in your school, please to 
inform me at once, for the work on which I am engaged 
admits of no delay. No 2, has gone to Europe to press some 
time since and No. 3, is nearly ready, though behind time. 
If any thing prevents your progress fail not to inform me, 
as I am compelled to be punctual. Have you never yet-re- 
ceived or found the packages I had mailed Dec. 31, concern- 
ing ‘Maiden Rock’’? I cannot account for that failure. 

I am negociating to sell my buildings and Improve- 
ments at Rock Spring, including 100 acres; reserving the 
Old Seminary building which I am repairing ‘for a dwelling 
house, & my son James will make a farm in the timber east 
of that building, 2nd north of the road. 


The folks in Belleville are making an awful “*splutter- 
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ation’’ about not getting the rail road. There are two objec- 
tions. First, it causes an angle so as to increase the distance 
more than seven miles, which will increase the cost over 
$100,000. Second, the grade at the bluff is sixty feet to the 
mile, which from Cincinnati through it will not exceed 40 
feet. Several surveys have been made from Caseyville up 
the ravine of Little Canteen Creek which brings it about one 
mile south of Bethel Meeting house. Lately a new route 
has been found in nearly a direct line trom St. Louis ferry to 
the crossing of the Kaskaskia, half a mile south of Carlyle. 
This route ascends the bluff in a ravine near the road from 
this place to St. Louis that heads not far from Franklin 
Messengers old place and runs within 34 of a mile north of 
me and % a mile south of Lebanon.*® 

In Littell’s Living Age for Feb. 28, No 406, is an article 
of some length from the London Quarterly Review on that 
never-to-be-exhausted topic, the identity of Junius*®....[The 
balance of this paragraph and two subsequent paragraphs 
have been omitted because they simply summarize various 
theories of the authorship of the Junius letters. | 

Do not fail to write me immediately and inform me i: 
you have written, or can write ‘‘Sun-rise,’’ and how soon? 
If you cannot conv eniently do it, please inform me, as I must 
keep the numbers going regularly, & fail not to send the 
engraving I sent you. 

As EVER yours &c. 
J. M. Peck 


IX 


Rock Sprinc (Suirton P.O.) Itt. Marcu 28, 1853 
Dear Bro. RussELt, 

Yours of the 16th has been received—All right—**‘Go 
ahead.’’ I did not imagine you would write a “‘history”’ of 
Chinese missions, but a Review of their history. But to do 
this well you need full and accurate knowledge of all the 
facts in detail, with the influence and effects of the Jesuit 


‘> The Ohio and Mississippi Railroad, according to a map of 1853, ran westward 
from Vincennes to St. Louis and passed through St. Clair County near Lebanon. 

‘© The Junius letters, violent Whig attacks on the government of George III, 
were published in book form in 1772; their author is often identified as Sir Philip 
Francis. 
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missions on the past & present condition of China. For all 
this you appear to have the means before you. 

The general character of our Review, (the Christian) is 
calm, dignified, truthful and impartial. No special onslaught 
on Jesuits, or Romanists or any body else is needed. The 
Review has gained a character for dignity & impartiality. 
It aims to be truthful and not controversial. You know 
Protestants think it is virtuous to slaughter Catholics & 
especially Jesuits—at least in character. Baptists are not 
Protestants. A Baptist Reviewer, in philosophical dignity 
sits above all parties, looks over the whole and gives judg- 
ment according to facts. 

I have no doubt your article will be successful & it must 
be in the July No. & be in the hands of the Editor, Rev. R. 
Turnbull D.D. Hartford, Connecticut early in May.*’ I leave 
home about the 19th of April. If it was in my hands I could 
take it, but the mail is safe, & postage but a few cents. I shall 
write immediately to Dr. Turnbull, and inform him of the 
expected article, and say all that is necessary about the 
character, talents & opportunities of the author. I am anx- 
ious you should make a first rate article, and your pen will be 
held in requisition for other articles. If you have too much 
matter for a single article, you can do as others, make two. 

Have no scruples about sending your article. If you 
prefer, you can address it to my name, care of L. Colby, Pub- 
lisher, 122 Nassau Street, New York, & I can look over it, 
examine it, & hand it to the Editor, with my private recom- 
mendation. I shall be in N. York first week in May, and 
any thing for me, addressed as above will reach me. That 
will be my place of address for several weeks. I shall write 
you frequently. Shall I order you the Review for this year 
by mail? And shall I obtain and have sent in my boxes, the 
preceding numbers, at least from Jan. 1850 when it com- 
menced in New York. I suppose some of its early numbers 
in Boston are out of print, but I may find second hand copies 
—The last No. is LXXI—or commencenent of Vol. XVIII. 

Let me hear from you on receipt of this to Shiloh P.O. 
St. Clair County II. 

I have written Dr. Turnbull since I wrote the above. 


87 Robert Turnbull (1809-1877) was a Baptist clergyman who served churches in 
Danbury and Hartford, Conn., wrote prolifically and edited the Christian Review. 
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So you will very likely be swallowed up in the Christian 
Review. I have told him of your resources, & your French 
works—and by the way he is a French scholar, and has trans- 
lated an evangelical work by Rev. A Vinet.** 

YOuRS IN HASTE 


J. M. Peck 


P.S. One thing further—I wrote F. A. Packard,*® Editor, 
Amer. Sun. School Union, to employ you in making a series 
of Sun. School books illustrative of Sunday school, educa- 
tional, & religious affairs of this part of the Great Valley— 
incidents & anecdotes (truthful ones) descriptions of scenery, 
manners, customs, biographical sketches of children—all 
that sort of reading suited for children & youth, & for 
Sunday reading, &c. Mr. Packard responded, (March 7th) 
“Mr. Russell was formerly in our service, and his letters 
always indicated the pen of a ready writer, and a sprightly 
thinker. We want Books of facts—with graphic illustrations 
to the eye, and shall welcome them if well prepared.’’— 
Now then for a series of books—say “‘Western Sketches; by 
Uncle John’’—Whew, how the boys will run, buy & read. 
You have the whole field, from the 49th degree to the Balize 
is yours. Soon as I return, come to Rock Spring, spend a 
month or two, and I will furnish you the “‘facts’’ for 100 
little vols—about the amount of matter of the ‘Serpent Un- 
coiled’’—with spaces for pretty pictures—Write one soon as 
you have done with the Review—'‘Scenes of Bluffdale, by 
Uncle John’’—tell some of your own strugglings—sketches of 
the difficulties of early settlers—the Sunday School there—the 
two boys who came across the Ill. River through the tall 
grass & dews to the Sunday school &c &c. There was the 
boy murdered in Greene County & the Irishman who was 
hung & a hundred other events—*'Go ahead.’’ Make up a 
little book & send it onto Mr Packard, and when you are 
once in, you may have one each month. Price for MS copy 
50 cents per 1000 /etters. 


38 Alexandre Vinet (1797-1847) was a French Protestant theologian who wrote 
studies on French literature and on Pascal. 
* 89 Frederick Adolphus Packard (1794-1867) edited the publications of the 
American Sunday School Union from 1829 to his death. 
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‘‘Go ahead’’—you may as well pocket $500 a year & be 
immortalized as to havea fit of the ‘‘blues.”’ 
YOuRS TRULY 


J. M. Peck 


Marcu 28. 
Shiloh P.O. has been reestablished. 


X 


Rock Sprinc (Suiton P.O.) Itt. Marcu 29, 1853 
Dear Bro. RusseELL— 

One thing I forgot to notice yesterday, from yours of the 
10th. You mention writing for monthlies, and one in Ohio, 
and sending your article on the Jesuit Missions in China 
under another caption. This can be done without complaint 
& according to usage in local newspapers, but not in Re- 
views, and when the articles are paid for. In the Christian 
Review every article must be origenal. After it is published in 
the Review, the author may work it up into another form, 
provided the Magazine that publishes it second however 
consents. And it is no uncommon thing for the writer of 
articles in Reviews afterwards to work them into Books or 
a compilation of his own essays. If you quote from any of 
your books a paragraph mark it in the margin for a change 
of type as I here give an example....[The illustrative para- 
graph, from an English magazine, has been omitted. It is 
marked vertically on the margin, ‘small, close type.’’] 

This you perceive at once is a perfect guide to the com- 
positor. ‘Close type’’ means not leaded, as the original mat- 
ter will be. 

I can open the way for you to write for the “‘Christian 
Repository,’ Louisville, now managed by C. D. Kirk esq. 
a fine scholar and a baptist. 

He is quite a young man, but amiable in his manners & 
of refined feelings. He pays me one dollar per page. He was 
with J. L. Waller in the “‘Western Recorder,’’ but could not 
stand the Wallerian excitement & has sold out that interest. *° 
Waller is constantly under a preternatural excitement & on 
the very verge of insanity—if not hopelessly gone. He can- 

40 » John L. Waller (1809- 1854) edited the Baptist Banner and Western Pioneer 


at Louisville from 1850 to 1854. He also established the monthly Christian Repository 
in Louisville in 1852. 
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not leave his bed, & every effort is made by his friends & 
physicians to calm him & get him to retire to the country. 
But he will get - and write under the most alarming ex- 
citement until perfectly exhausted. 

He cannot live a month, unless he can be removed from 
all excitement of controversy. 

I shall be in Louisville about April 22nd. and if you will . 
say the word I can arrange with Kirk for you. You take my 
advice and write nothing but what will be useful and profit- 
able. Mind and hoe your garden regularly & labor an hour 
or two daily, so as to have health & physical power. I send 
you a spare No. of the Repository but it is one of the poorest 
in matter. With your help and mine the work can be made 
a No 1 for Miss Valley. 

Shall I order you the work from the beginning? 

Kirk will send you vol. I bound if I say so—Answer 
immediately. 

Yours &c 
J. M. Peck 


XI 


Rock Sprinc (Suiton P.O.) Init. Aucust 26, 1853. 
Pror. Russert, My DEAR FRIEND, 

I find on a reperusal of your last letter that I did not 
more than half answer it on the 23rd so you may look for 
this second answer about six days hence. 

" Peré Maxwell’’—The Editors of the Republican so fully 
indicated me in an editorial of July 4, as to require nothing 
particular from me. There was no rumor more current & 
more generally believed by Saint & Sinner, Catholic & Protes- 
tant than that of Peré Maxwell praying off the waters from 
the Ste. Genevieve ‘common fields,’’ and getting his share 
in corn, as when I came to Missouri. I heard it from French 
& Americans, Catholics & protestants, and that interesting 
religious ‘‘Sect,’’ old parson Morse,*! in his Geography de- 
nominated “‘nothingarians.’’ And since I received it I have 
scarcely come in contact with an old citizen of 1811, but 


‘1 Jedidiah Morse (1761-1826) was a Congregational minister, but he is best 
known for his various pioneer works on American geography. 
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recollects it. Gov. Reynolds** told me that he would go 
into court and swear that the story was told & believed 
among the French in Illinois for some years after. And yet 
I am half inclined to make an humble Confession to Arch- 
bishop Kenrick**, who has attacked me in an outlandish 
manner in the Catholic paper of which he is editor, that it 
was all a mistake—all a protestant libel—not a word of 
truth in it. Peré Maxwell never made any “‘bargain’’ about 
saying mass over the river—never got a bushel of corn. It 
was all in a ‘‘Pickwickian,”’ alias ‘‘Catholic’’ sense. True, he 
said mass, counted his beads, prayed down the waters, but 
the efficacy was not in 4im—poor sinner—but in the church— 
“Holy Mother Church."’ True the corn went into Peré Max- 
well’s corn-crib—and the priest’s—stop—the church's horses 
& hogs eat it. But no priest ever receives pay for praying 
away waters, or praying souls out of purgatory—or pardon- 
ing the peccadillos of poor Catholics—All the contribution 
goes to the Church, & Peré Maxwell was only a humble repre- 
sentative of the church. Peré M. was a tipler. He was a real 
Irishman, jolly, full of fun, would fiddle, dance, get drunk, 
& carry on like a high fellow. He loved the “‘G’hals’’ too 
as the naughty homes of St. Louis could testify, and the doc- 
tor would shake his head and look wise and keep all secret, 
when he got the—distemper. But this was not “‘Peré’’ Max- 
well—oh no— no priest ever did this. It was Irish Jemmy who 
cut up such shines—It was James Maxwell—not the Catholic 
priest of Ste. Genevieve. This James was a sharper with 
spotted pasteboard, as many a [word illegible] doctor & law- 
yer could testify. Even Hon. John Scott could testify Cif his 
memory had not entirely failed) how this James skinned 
him one night of the last picayune, but, mind ye this was 
not the priest, no—the ‘‘church’’ never does such naughty 
tricks. It was a wild, wicked Irishman by name of James 
Maxwell—And this same Irishman in 1814, while drunk, ran 
a high spirited horse, & was thrown, his head struck a rock 
and it dashed his brains out! The wicked rascal deserved it. 
But do not fancy it was Peré Maxwell. He, good priest, 
died without the holy Sacrament of extreme unction & his 


42 John Reynolds (1788-1865), governor of Illinois, 1830-1834, was an intimate 
friend of both Peck and Russell. 
43 Francis Patrick Kenrick (1796-1863) was the Catholic archbishop of Baltimore. 
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blessed Soul went to purgatory, for the deliverance of which 
the priests in St. Louis, Cahokia, Kaskaskia ‘‘and all cities 
of shame’’ said masses & counted beads, and did their very 
best to effect his escape, while James Maxwell went directly 
to the ‘‘badplace’’ & no mistake. Now you see I made a 
fatal blunder in not distinguishing the priest from the man, 
and giving corn to the Church and paying Peré Maxwell. 

By the way I have learned from those who have seen it 
that there is a document in the possession of Gen. M. L. 
Clark, ** Surveyor General of Mo. & Ill. that proves the story 
of Peré Maxwell getting the corn &c. Soon as Gen. Clark 
returns home, I can get access to it. As I concur with you 
in the injurious practise of ultraists telling so many ‘‘raw- 
head-and-bloody-bone”’ stories about Catholics, I am par- 
ticularly cautious not to lay anything to the priest but all to 
the man. 

This is the true Catholic sense of such stories. You in- 
quired some time since for an elementary & Jate work on 
Geology. There is a 12mo volume recently published, from 
Rev. Dr. Anderson of Scotland which is the very thing.*® 


Mr Crowell noticed it not long since.*® I am projecting my 
arrangements so as to be at Carrollton on Monday night 
Sept. 22, to Lecture on the Germans and German Missions. You 
& Mr. Boyakin must rally out the folks. 

You see I am getting ahead of you fast in letters. Please 


““poney up.”’ 


Yours Aas EVER 


J. M. Peck. 
XII 


Covincton, Ky. January 14, 1854. Saturday. 
Dear Bro. RussELt— 

Yours of the 6th came two days since. Doct. Lynd, 
Madame Rumor says, is doctoring ‘‘King Jeems’ Varsion,”’ 
being one of the “Eminent scholars’’ employed on that 
‘“mending’’ operation. 


44 Meriwether Lewis Clark was the son of William Clark, co-leader of the Lewis 


and Clark expedition. 
45 John Anderson (1795-1864), a Scottish minister, published The Course of 


Creation (London, 1850). 
46 William Crowell was a Baptist minister who edited the Christian Watchman 


at Boston. 
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He ought to have something to keep his head above 
water for the project of moving Covington Institute to 
Georgetown where he is gone & has five students of all “‘sorts 
& sizes’’ will surely prove a failure. I sent you the Memorial 
of P. S. Bush & several other trustees. It was drawn up by 
Gov. Morehead“ from the ‘ ‘Proceedings of the General Con- 
vention of Western Baptists’’ for the series of years from 
1833 to 1841, all which (but one) I attended. Gov. M. says 
there cannot ‘be a doubt with those facts of any Court sanc- 
tioning the act of the majority of the trustees in their at- 
tempt at removal. 

A letter from Bro. Bush who is at Frankfort to head off 
this Georgetown movement, received last night says of my 
‘““memorial,’’ (a brief written one, in my own name & that 
of the denomination in Missouri and Illinois) ‘‘it was im- 
mediately presented to the lower house, with the statement 
that Rev. Dr. Peck was the mover of the first resolutions 
ever offered in relation to the Institute. It was read by re- 
quest (not a common thing) ‘‘and referred to the Committee 
in charge of the subject of removal. It had its effect, for one 
of our opposing Trustees turned quite red & shortly after told 
me that you had no right to speak for the state named, as 
you had become a Kentuckian. I replied (says Bush) that 
the hand should not rebel against its maker.”’ 

I send you a memorial of J. D. McGill & others, who 
consent to a division of the funds between north & south, but 
not to a removal to Georgetown or any where else, unless a 
Convention of Western or South Western Baptists, fairly 
called from all the states vote to change the location. Should 
the Legislature commit the foolish blunder of authorizing a 
majority of the trustees to remove the property they will be 
met promptly by an injunction from the Court of Chancery 
which will settle all questions. Deacon Bush writes that 
McGill's project (see his memorial) will be very likely to 
pass. Tennessee sends on a strong remonstrance. Elder W. C. 
Bush is strong against division & removal. You will see his 
views shortly in the Watchman. 

I am situated exceedingly comfortable—have a warm 
room both night & day, an air tight stove & burn maple, 


47 7 James Turner Morehead (1797-1854) served as governor of Kentucky, 1834- 
1836. 
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beech & ash wood seasonal, at $5 per cord & $1 for cutting 
and bringing it up to my room—board half a square off in 
an excellent private family at $3 per week—I have given 
lectures & held prayer meetings this & last week on even- 
ings—No special revival—Members becoming attracted to 
me—Sunday School reorganized & increasing—Tomorrow I 
commence lectures to them from 10 to 15 minutes—have a 
large map of Palestine against the wall. Yesterday though 
cold & stormy I visited among some poor members in the 
back streets with one of the deacons to show me the way. 
They said no pastor had called on them for many years, & 
of course neglected going to meeting—said they would come 
now for they heard I was a good man & not proud. 

What a set of silly, gentlemanly blockheads about two 
thirds of the pastors of churches are, not to visit & pray 
with every class, & especially the poor & infirm & aged. 

I am at work on ‘‘Father Clark,’’** about half the day, 
in the forenoon—P.M. make calls & visit—Eve, when no 
lectures or prayer meetings, I read, papers, periodicals & 
books—If I only had you in a room opposite my door, fixed 
as comfortable as I am, it would be the climax of social & 
literary & religious enjoyment. 

Can’t you climb a telegraph pole in your county, straddle 
the wires & come like a streak of lightning & spend a few 
weeks with me. 

The magnificent Edifice in which I ocupy a corner on 
the second floor, has two stories above me & is most cer- 
tainly haunted. When the wind blows, I hear at the ‘“‘witch- 
ing hour of night’’ the most unearthly groans, the elves & 
sprites are slamming doors, running up & down stairs & 
making the most hideous noises. 

Oh! if you were here for only half a dozen nights, we 
should have such a tale of haunted houses, as I'm afraid never 
will be written. Talk about ghosts rapping on tables! 
Pshaw—'‘taint a priming’’ to Covington Institute, where 
the sounds reverberate through its vacant halls & rooms. 
These are ghosts of the very biggest sort. Come & write their 
history. 


48 Peck published his biography, Father Clark; or the Pioneer Preacher, in 1855. 
John Clark (1758-1833) was a famous early missionary. 
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Dont fail to write often. Let me know all about the 
principality of Bluffdale. 


Yours sINCERELY— 


J. M. Peck. 


XI 


Rock Sprine, (Shiloh P.O.) Iti. Aua. 10, 1854. 
Rev. Docr. Russett, Dear BRoTHER— 

Yours of the fourth inst came into my hands last even- 
ing. It must be a very “‘sickly,”’ if not a ‘‘swampy’’ country 
where you live. Down here it is very healthy—very rarely a 
case of sickness is heard of. Belleville is very healthy. The 
only deaths in the county are from Coup du Soliel, and drink- 
ing ‘cold water, while hot, among the Deutsche & Irish. But 
‘Lager bier’’ & whiskey ruined by drugs & poisons the true 
cause. 

You can’t imagine what a temperance Camp-meeting we 
had at Shiloh on the second inst. Mr. Yates the lecturer & 
agent in Southern Ill. & made two capital speeches, one be- 
fore & the other after dinner. The folks called out ‘‘your 
humble servent,’’ as the old Ranger used to say, & would 
not take NO for an answer, & he giv it to ‘em for three fourths 
of an hour. 

There were over 300, old & young, male & female pres- 
ent, & at the close a// voted for the “Maine Law,”’ except 
one man who crept off. By the Maine Law it was explained 
prohibitory Jaw, in such a form as to suit the state—that 
would dig up root & branch the retail liquor trade—Mr 
Yates has come from ‘‘all the way down east’’ (Maine) with- 
in a few months, and he has the best stock of common sense I 
have seen from Yankeedom since you & I came. He “‘takes’’ 
with the people down South every where.*® The politicians 
are getting orfully skeered, with anti-Nebraska on one hand, 
and anti-whiskey on the other, and the people up in shoals— 
There is an effort made to get out Jehu Baker®® tor Congress, 
the young men you talked with to ride the antislavery hobby 
—Next Monday the Court meets, the Agricultural Society 


49 Rev. Freeman Yates was agent of the Illinois Temperance Alliance. “Old 


Ranger” was a sobriquet of John Reynolds. 
50 Jehu Baker (1822-1903) served as Congressman and dipiomat. 
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holds its quarterly meeting, and I expect there will be some 
“tall speaking’’ about politics. 

I heard this morning that Elder Pulliam was not ex- 
pected to live—I am going to see him tomorrow if he is 
alive.*! The news from St. Louis is that Benton is beaten 
past all hope®*—and that a terrific riot & burning houses 
occurred on Monday. Several persons killed . ... I have just 
finished another article for the Christian Review of about 
18 pp. print. It is a Review of the presbyterians in western 
Pennsylvania & the “‘Western Reserve,’’ and the great re- 
vivals that prevailed the latter part of the 18th & beginning 
of the 19th centuries. 

Entré nous—I have been written to, to take charge (edi- 
torially) of the Christian Repository, at Louisville. It is owned 
& published by Rev. S. H. Ford, an amiable, kind hearted 
fellow.°* Dr. Waller has claimed a sort of pre-emption right 
to manage it, but he has an appointment to a college in 
Mississippi, & is willing to surrender, provided I will take 
it. It has a good basis, some 4000 paying subscribers in the 
S. W. States & can be made a first rate monthly. What is 


your opinion? Shall I undertake the affair? I need not go 
from Rock Spring. The mai! can do all the transportation. 
If I undertake it, we shall give $1 per page for good well 
written articles & make it a liberal denominational concern. 
Write & keep well. 


YOURS FRATERNALLY, 


J. M. Prcx 
XIV 


[The following fragment is undated. ] 
Heath & Graves would give ‘‘at least’’ 50 cents for 1000 
letters. This they give to females, who make children’s 
books. But they told me they did not expect to get persons 
of talent & known as writers, for so low a rate. They did 
not say what amount, but said they would do as well as any 
house. They exchange with the “‘Publications Society’’ and 
51 James Pulliam of Belleville contributed a substantial fund to aid indigent 
students in the Baptist ministry. 
52 Thomas Hart Benton (1782-1858), for thirty years United States Senator 
from Missouri, was defeated in 1850. 
58 Samuel Howard Ford (1823-1905), once a classmate of Dr. Benjamin Shurt- 


leff for whom the college was named, was a Baptist minister and the editor of The 
Christian Repository after it was moved to St. Louis. 
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with several publishers, & their books have a good run. | 
know you can make them a series that would be popular, & 
profitable to you & them, but to do anything for anybody, 
you must get the foolish & crazy notions out of your imagi- 
nation of “‘insults,’’ “‘degred’’ [sic], and ‘‘slave.’’ You can 
make $5 per day in a series of books, and as to topics when 
your inventive power is exhausted, let me know & I will 
tell you of 20 more. There is a wide and exhaustless field in 
this Valley to illustrate character, scenery & events. Stick 
down your stakes of ‘‘facts,’’ as you would mark a new road, 
over the prairies, and let your immagination play round 
them. You might make a dozen books from the incidents, 
and scenes you have witnessed yourself. Even “‘James Box- 
ley,’ was a student of yours at Rock Spring, though that 
James Boxley had not sense enough to break a barometer. 
Now what do you think of the flagelation [sic] I have given 
you, all for your good. Have I not dissected you—turned you 
inside out, and made you look at your own “‘in’ards’’? 

I will give you the titles of some of the books I expect 
to make. Everyone will be matters of truth & reality—'‘facts 
& nothing but facts’’—in the sense I have explained to you. 

1. “The Indian Captive,’’ or Life of John Tanner. ** 
This will illustrate Indian character. 

2. ‘‘Father Clark,’’ or the Pioneer of Missouri. This 
will show up preaching, education, schools &c. from 1796. 

3. “‘The Wreck of the Shepherdess’’—4. ‘The Back- 
woods Girl’’—a true story in Crawford County, Illinois but 
it will illustrate Daniel Parker & his tribe [word illegible}. 
5. “‘The Pioneer Mother,’’ in which old mother Lemen & 
her family will be the theme. 

6. “The First Sunday School,’’ in which Berry [?| 
Meachum & the darkies will figure.°> I can invent 100 
books, all of which shall portray some distinct feature of 
frontier life & character. And finally I can close the series 
with ‘‘The Insult,’’ or the man with a diseased imagination. 

YOURS SINCERELY 


J. M. Pzcx. 


“4 John Tanner (1780?-1847) was captured by Indians and remained in their 
hands for thirty years. He later served as interpreter for Schoolcraft and wrote his 
own narrative of his experiences. 

55 John Berry Meachum (1789-1864) was born a slave, bought his own freedom 
and served as pastor of the First African Baptist Church in St. Louis. 








LITTLE EDDIE LINCOLN— 
“WE MISS HIM VERY MUCH” 


By HARRY E. PRATT 


. his farewell address to Springfield, February 11, 1861, 
President-elect Abraham Lincoln said: ‘Here I have lived a 
quarter of a century. ... Here my children have been born, and 
one is buried.’ This was Lincoln’s second son, Edward Baker, 
who lived from March 10, 1846 to February 1, 1850. He was 
named for Edward Dickinson Baker, a close friend of Mr. 
and Mrs. Lincoln. The other three boys were named for 
relatives. (See page 306 for other data on Baker.) 

Mr. Lincoln described his infant son at seven months 
as “‘very much such a child as Bob was at his age—rather of 
a longer order.”* When Eddie was a year and a half old, the 
Lincolns took him and Robert, his four-year-old brother, to 
Kentucky for a month-long visit with relatives in Lexington. 
From there they went up the Ohio River and over the moun- 
tains to Washington, D. C., where Abraham was to be the 
only Whig congressman from Illinois. Mrs. Lincoln found 
living through a winter at Mrs. Sprigg’s boarding house very 
trying, and in the spring returned to Kentucky. The lonesome 
father wrote “little letters’ to his boys and long ones to his 
wife. On April 16, 1848 he reported on his fruitless search 
in the stores for little plaid stockings for “Eddy’s dear little 
feet,’ but added that he had a “notion to make another trial 
to-morrow.’”* 


' Lincoln to Joshua F. Speed, Oct. 22, 1846, Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln 
(Abraham Lincoln Association ed.), I: 391. Hereafter cited as Collected Works. 

2 “Dear Eddy thinks father is ‘gone tapila’ {to the capitol?].” Lincoln to Mrs. 
Lincoln, April 16, 1848, sbid., 1: 465-66. 
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Mrs. Lincoln wrote from Lexingtori in May: 


Our little Eddy, has recovered from his little spell of 
sickness. Dear boy, I must tell you a little story about him. 
Bob|[b]y in his wanderings to day, came across in a yard, a 
little kitten, your hobby. He says he asked a man for it, he 
brought it triumphantly to the house, so soon as Eddy, 
spied it his tenderness broke forth, he made them bring it 
water fed it with bread himself, with his own dear hands, he 
was a delighted little creature over it, in the midst of his 
happiness Ma came in, she you must know dislikes the 
whole cat race, I thought in a very unfeeling manner, she 
ordered the servant near, to throw it out, which of course, 
was done. Ed. screaming & protesting loudly against the 
proceeding, she never appeared to mind his screams, which 
were long & loud, I assure you. .. . Do not fear the children, 
have forgotten you, I was only jesting. Even E. eyes brighten 
at the mention of your name. My love to all.* 


When Lincoln’s speaking tour in New England on behalf 


of Zachary Taylor in the fall of 1848 was over, it is likely that 
he was joined somewhere in the East by Mrs. Lincoln and 
the boys who had come on from Kentucky. It is of record that 
Lincoln sailed on the new steamer G/obe from Buffalo on Sep- 
tember 26. The ship docked on October 5 at Chicago after a 
nine-day cruise of 1,047 miles around the Great Lakes. The 
press noted that Lincoln and his family were at the Sherman 
House.* The Lincolns started for home on the morning of 
October 7, going to Peoria by way of the Illinois and Michigan 


3 Mrs. Lincoln to Lincoln, May, 1848. Original in Ill. State Hist. Lib. “Ma” was 
Mrs. Lincoln’s stepmother, Mrs. Robert S. Todd. 

*Levi North to Lyman Trumbull, Kewanee, IIl., April 16, 1864: “Mr. Lincoln 
may remember that in Oct., 1848, he came around the Lakes on the Steamer Globe 
and that he and I held a debate on two days, on that trip, in which he defended 
Old Zach & I defended the Free Soil Platform.’ Original in Ill. State Hist. Lib. 

For Globe sailing, see Buffalo Commercial, Sept. 26; Detroit Free Press, Sept. 
29; Chicago Daily Democrat, Oct. 7, 1848. The Chicago Daily Journal, Oct. 6, 
mentions Lincoln’s registration at the Sherman House and his speech at a Whig rally 
on the evening of Oct. 6 to a large crowd which adjourned from the courthouse to the 
public square in Chicago. 

“Hon. A. Lincoln and Family passed down to ve MT this morning on his 
way home from Congress.” Chicago Daily Democrat, Oct. 7, 1848. 
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Canal and the Illinois River, and from there by stage to 
Springfield. 

Lincoln returned to Washington late in November to at- 
tend the short session of the Thirtieth Congress. During his 
four-months’ absence Mrs. Lincoln, Robert and Edward did 
not live in the Lincoln home since it was being rented by 
Mason Brayman.’ Among the places they may have stayed 
were the Globe Tavern, Mrs. Catherine Early’s boarding house, 
or the home of one of Mrs. Lincoln’s sisters. 

Thus when Edward Baker Lincoln died before his fourth 
birthday he had traveled several thousand miles, and had lived 
at home but three-fifths of his life. Almost all the last two 
months of this time he had been ill. His fifty-two days’ illness’ 
must have been difficult for the Lincolns, and particularly hard 
on the mother, who seldom could summon the extra courage 
needed in a crisis. Huldah Briggs Stout, “near and favorite 
neighbor,” as Lincoln called her, was among those who may 
have aided in the care of the sick boy.’ 

Little Eddie died at six o’clock on the morning of Febru- 
ary 1, 1850. Funeral services were held at the home at eleven 
o'clock the following morning with the Rev. James Smith, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, officiating. Dr. Smith 
“at the suggestion of a lady friend of theirs, called upon Mr. 
and Mrs. Lincoln, and that first visit resulted in great intimacy 
and friendship between them, lasting till the death of Mr. 
Lincoln and continuing with Mrs. Lincoln till the death of Dr. 
Smith” in 1871. Eddie was buried in Hutchinson’s Cemetery, 
a timbered knoll eight blocks west of Springfield’s public 


5 Cornelius Ludlum paid the rent for November and December, 1847, and Janu- 
ary, 1848; thereafter Mason Brayman, Springfield attorney, paid the rent, the last 
payment being made on May 9, 1849. Collected Works, 1: 406-7. 

® “He was sick fiftytwo days & died the morning of the first day of this month... . 
We miss him very much.” Lincoln to John D. Johnston, ibid., II: 76-77. 

* Lincoln wrote on Feb. 15, 1850 to John Tillson, and on March 29 to Joseph 
Gillespie, soliciting their aid in obtaining an inheritance which Mrs. Stout claimed 
was due to her. Lincoln’s int’.aate knowledge of the family, and the fact that she 
lived one block south of the Lincoln Home, lend some credence to the belief that 
Mrs. Stout helped care for Edward during his long illness. Ibid., I]: 73; VIII: 592. 
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square.* A week later there appeared in the I//inois Journal 
this unsigned poem: 
{By Request.]} 
LITTLE EDDIE. 


Those midnight stars are sadly dimmed, 
That late so brilliantly shone, 
And the crimson tinge from cheek and lip, 
With the heart’s warm life has flown— 
The angel death was hovering nigh, 
And the lovely boy was called to die. 


The silken waves of his glossy hair 
Lie still over his marble brow, 
And the pallid lip and pearly cheek 
The presence of Death avow. 
Pure little bud in kindness given, 
In mercy taken to bloom in heaven. 


Happier far is the angel child 
With the harp and the crown of gold, 
Who warbles now at the Saviour's feet 
The glories to us untold. 
Eddie, meet blossom of heavenly love, 
Dwells in the spirit-world above. 


Angel boy—fare thee well, farewell 
Sweet Eddie, we bid thee adieu! 
Affection’s wail cannot reach thee now, 
Deep though it be, and true. 
Bright is the home to him now given, 
For “of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 


9 


These twenty-four lines are in the mood of Lincoln’s 
favorite poem “Mortality” by William Knox, of which he 


8 Illinois Daily Journal (Springfield), Feb. 2, 1850. 

The quotation concerning Dr. Smith is in John T. Stuart to Rev. James A. 
Reed, Springfield, Dec. 17, 1872, Douglas C. McMurtrie, ed., Lincoln’s Religion (Chi- 
cago, 1936), 57. 

On Sept. 3, 1859, Lincoln and eighteen other ‘proprietors of lots in Hutchinsons 
Cemetery, in the City of Springfield, Illinois, constitute and appoint John Hutchinson 
our agent to take charge, and general superintendence of said Cemetery, until Febru- 
ary lst. 1861—which agent is assured any expenses which he, in his discretion, may 
incur, in such superintendence, we bind ourselves to pay.” Collected Works, III: 399. 

® Illinois Daily Journal, Feb. 7, 1850. 























THE LINCOLN TomB 1865-1871 


Located on the hillside in Oak Ridge Cemetery fifty yards northeast of the present 
Tomb this vault held the bodies of President Lincoln and his sons William and Edward 
until the autumn of 1871, after which it was torn down. The drawing at the right locat- 
ing the crypts is from the “Minutes of the National Lincoln Monument Association.” 


wrote: “I would give all I am worth, and go in debt, to be 
able to write so fine a piece as I think that is.”"” The poem 
“Little Eddie” closes with the line ‘‘For ‘of such is the kingdom 
of Heaven.’”’ These words are also carved on the beautiful 
marble tombstone which the Lincolns erected at the grave of 
their son. Thus it may not be unreasonable to believe that 
Lincoln composed “Little Eddie.” 

In December, 1865 the temporary tomb for the body of 
President Lincoln was completed. Mrs. Lincoln selected De- 
cember 21 for the removal of the bodies.’* Six crypts were 
provided in the brick structure on the side hill northeast of 
the present Tomb, and the body of Edward Baker Lincoln was 
removed from Hutchinson’s Cemetery to Oak Ridge Cemetery 
on December 13.’* Thus it was in place when Mrs. Lincoln, 
Robert and her cousin John T. Stuart visited the cemetery on 
the morning of the reburial. The sight of the burial places of 
her husband and sons William and Edward unnerved Mrs. 
Lincoln and she remained in her room at the Chenery House 








10 Lincoln to Andrew Johnston, April 18, 1846, Collected Works, 1: 377-79. 
11 Minute Book, National Lincoln Monument Association, in Ill. State Hist. Lib. 
12 Record in office of Oak Ridge Cemetery, Springfield, III. 
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in the afternoon, returning to Chicago with Robert in the 
evening. They had arrived on the early morning train." 

The marble slab, 
twenty-four by forty- 
eight by two inches, at 
Edward Baker Lincoln’s 
grave from 1850 to 
1865 has lain face down 
in the ground for many 
years, marking the en- 
trance to the burial plot 
of Governor Ninian 
Edwards and his de- 
scendants, on the hill 
north of the Lincoln 
Tomb. Mrs. Lincoln had 
given it to her eldest sis- 
ter, Elizabeth Todd Ed- 
wards, who was married 
to the Governor’s son 
Ninian Wirt Edwards. 
The name ‘Edwards’ 
was then carved in large 
letters on the back of 
the Edward Baker Lin- 
coln stone. When the 
marble slab was recent- 





ly turned over the carv- Photo by William A. Steiger 
ing placed there at Lin- EDWARD BAKER LINCOLN’s TOMBSTONE 
coln’s direction could The lettering on this recently uncovered marker 


be read easily as shown 


reads, “EDWARD B. Son of A. & M. LINCOLN. 
Diep Feb. 1. 1850. Aged 3 years 10 months 18 


by the illustration." {21} days. Of such is the kingdom of Heaven.” 


18 Illinois State Register, Dec. 21, 1865: Illinois State Journal, Dec. 22, 1865. 

‘4 The marker was uncovered on Aug. 13, 1954 by Arnold Kugler, managing 
director of Oak Ridge Cemetery, in the presence of William A. Steiger and Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry E. Pratt. Mfrs. Mary Edwards Brown (granddaughter of Mrs. 
Ninian W. Edwards) who had been told of the marker by her mother, gave permis- 
sion for its removal to the Illinois State Historical Library. A new entrance stone 
has replaced it. 
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SENATOR-ELECT BAKER VISITS SPRINGFIELD 


Edward Dickinson Baker, a longtime friend of Lincoln’s, 
was elected United States Senator from Oregon at the same 
time Lincoln was elected President. At the request of Lin- 
coln he came to Springfield to make a personal report on his 


way to Washington. During this visit he presented the Lin- 
colns an oil portrait of himself—now hanging in the Gov- 
ernor’s Mansion in Springfield. At a reception which over- 
flowed the Statehouse Baker responded to a speech of welcome 
by James C. Conkling. His remarks were reported in the I//i- 
nois State Journal (December 28, 1860) in part as follows: 


... He remembered well when he was first, a mere boy, 
elected a member of the Legislature, as one of the “‘long 
nines’’ from Sangamon, the Jongest of whom has now ob- 
tained the highest position in the world. (Applause.) And 
again he recalied the time, when perhaps too ambitious, he 
claimed the people's suffrages for Congress. Now he held 
a still higher position from a far distant Pacific State... . 

He thought Mr. Lincoln would do his duty—enforce the 
laws, fugitive slave law and others, or perjure himself, and 
he knew Lincoln was not the man to do that. He spoke not 
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by authority, but he said of the man what he did after thirty 


years [twenty-six] acquainiance. 


He knew that Lincoln 


would be true to himself and the Union. 
The speaker then drew a very striking contrast between 


the state of this country 
and Europe at the pres- 
ent time. We were en- 


Ra deavoring to separate— 


to part. Garibaldi and 
his followers were con- 
solidating—uniting 
after being isolated and 


; antagonistic for centu- 


ries. Col. Baker then 


! closed with a touching 
tribute of thanks for the 


kind reception he had 
received—reverted with 


j, affecting beauty of lan- 


guage to the time when 
the gray-haired men 


2 around him were boys, 


From the painting he presented the Lin- 
colns in 1860, which was given to the State 
of Illinois by Mrs. Lincoln in 1872. 


and concluded by pledg- 
ing himself to stand by 
Mr. Lincoln, both in his 
official capacity and as a 
private friend... . 


English-born, Baker began the practice of law in Car- 
rollton, Illinois, moved to Springfield in 1835 where he 
formed a partnership with Stephen T. Logan, later Lincoln’s 
partner. On July 4, 1837, Baker gave the address at the 
cornerstone laying of the new capitol in Springfield. He 
served in the Illinois House with Lincoln (1837-1840), and 
in the Illinois Senate (1840-1844). He represented the Spring- 
field district in the Twenty-ninth Congress (preceding Lin- 
coln’s term) and the Galena district in the Thirty-first. In 
1852 Baker went to California where he was successful as a 
lawyer and public speaker. He removed to Oregon in 1860. 
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A strong Union man, a veteran of the Black Hawk War 
and colonel of the Fourth Illinois Regiment in the Mexican 
War, Baker accepted a colonel’s commission at the outbreak 
of the Civil War and was killed at Ball’s Bluff, Virginia, 
October 22, 1861. His funeral services were conducted in the 
White House. A biographical sketch of Baker was published 
in this Journal in April, 1916, pages 23-42. 


PEORIA WHIGS SUMMON LINCOLN 


Through the aid of Ernest E. East, former president of 
the Illinois State Historical Society, there has come to the 
Historical Library the famous letter inviting Lincoln to speak 
in Peoria on October 16, 1854. Lincoln accepted and delivered 
his well-known three-hour speech that evening in reply to an 
equally long one by Douglas at the courthouse steps in the 
afternoon. Lincoln’s speech, which rang the ‘“‘changes on the 
white man’s charter of freedom,” was an improved version of 


his speech at Bloomington on September 26 and in Springfield 
on October 4. He wrote it out for the I//inois Daily Journal 
of Springfield soon after its delivery. (Collected Works of 
Abraham Lincoln, I: 247-83). “It isa landmark in his career,” 
wrote Nathaniel Wright Stephenson. “It . . . lays the abiding 
foundation of everything he thought thereafter.” 

The letter from Peoria was as follows: 


Peoria SEPT. 28/54 
Hon. AsraM LINCOLN 
Dr Sir: 

Understanding that Judge Douglas is expected to address 
our citizens on the 16th. of next month on the principles of 
the Nebraska-Kansas Bill, and feeling that what he may 
then advance should not be suffered to pass without suitable 
notice—the undersigned, on behalf of themselves and the 
Whigs of Peoria, are exceedingly desirous that (if not too 
great a tax upon your time & strength) you will consent to 
be present, and take a convenient opportunity, after the 
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speech of Judge D., to reply to it, and give us your own 
views upon the subject. Permit us to say here, that we are 
not unmindful of the good service you have heretofore re- 
peatedly rendered us, nor insensible of what we already owe 
you on that account: But this then rather encourages us to 
solicit & look for a renewal of the favor. 

Hoping you may find it convenient to respond favorably 
to our wish, and that, at no distant day, it may be in our 
power to testify our high & warm appreciation of your 
patriotic & efficient public services, We remain very truly 

Your friends & fellow citizens— 
Jno Hamlin Jonathan K Cooper 
A P Bartlett CW McClallen 
Lorin G Pratt Thomas Bryant 
Joseph C Frye John T Lindsay 
C Ballance Jno A McCoy 
Geo C Bestor D. D. Irons 
Jno. D Arnold V Dewein 
Hugh W. Reynolds A. McCoy 

Wm. A. Herron 


John Dredge 
Edward Dickinson 
John King 


“LOOK UP THE OLD ALMANAC” 


President and Mrs. Abraham Lincoln, son Tad, and a few 
others, set off on the River Queen on March 23, 1865 for a visit 
to General Grant’s army at City Point, Virginia. Soon after 
their arrival a series of telegrams passed between the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of War Stanton regarding the raising of the 
flag over Fort Sumter on the fourth anniversary of its surrender 
by Major Robert Anderson to General P. G. T. Beauregard. 
Two of Lincoln’s telegrams have been presented to the Illinois 
State Historical Library by Gideon Stanton, grandson of the 
Secretary. They are unusual because they are in pencil, which 
the President seldom employed, and will be unique among 
more than a thousand documents in Lincoln’s handwriting 
in the Historical Library. The two telegrams are printed with 
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annotations in The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln 
(Abraham Lincoln Association ed.). They read as follows: 


City Pornt, Va. 
Marcu 27. 1865. 3/35. PM. 
Hon. Sec. or War. 
WasHINGTON, D. C. 

Yours inclosing Fort-Sumpter order received. I think 
of but one suggestion. I feel quite confident that Sumpter 
fell on the thirteenth (13th.) and not on the fourteenth 
(14th.) of April as you have it. It fell on Saturday the 13th. 
—the first call for troops on our part was got up on Sunday 
the 14th. and given date, and issued on Monday the 15th. 
Look up the old Almanac & other data and see if I am not 
right. 

A. LrncoLtn 
City-Pornt, Va 
Marcu 28. 1865. 12. M. 
Hon. Sec. oF War. 
WasHINGTON D. C. 

After your explanation, I think it is little or no differ- 
ence whether the Fort-Sumpter ceremony takes place on the 
13th. or 14th. 

Gen. Sherman tells me he is well acquainted with James 
Yeatman, & that he thinks him almost the best man in the 
country for anything he will undertake. 

A. LincoLtn 


“SIX MONTHS IN THE WHITE HOUSE” 


Mrs. Elizabeth Todd Grimsley, a cousin of Mary Todd 
Lincoln, attended the inauguration on March 4, 1861 and 
remained at the White House for six months at Mrs. Lincoln’s 
request. Mrs. Grimsley (1825-1895) was a daughter of Dr. 
John Todd, a prominent physician of Springfield, Illinois, 
brother of Mrs. Lincoln’s father Robert S. Todd of Lexington, 
Kentucky.’ 

Years after her sojourn in Washington Mrs. Grimsley 
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wrote her recollections of ‘‘Six Months in the White House,” 
which were published in this Journal, Volume XIX (October, 
1926-January, 1927) on pages 43-73. The manuscript of this 
interesting account of people and events has been given to 
the Historical Library by Mrs. Grimsley’s three grand- 
daughters, Mary Grimsley Donaldson (Mrs. Roy F.), Alethea 
Grimsley Anderson (Mrs. Raymond A.) and Elizabeth Grims- 
ley Seibert (Mrs. Edward C.). The few differences between 
the manuscript and the printed version in the Journal will be 
of interest. 

In describing Willie Lincoln Mrs. Grimsley wrote: ‘“Wil- 
lie, a noble beautiful boy of nine [ ten} years, thoughtful, grave 
beyond his years, of great mental activity, unusual intelligence, 
wonderful memory, methodical, frank and loving, a counter- 
part of his Father, save that he was handsome.” The omission 
(page 48) of “thoughtful, grave beyond his years” takes away 
some of the vividness of the description. 

Mrs. Grimsley wrote: “The Bishop {Archbishop John 
Hughes of New York} made his appearance in the drawing 
room, where were quite a number to meet him, attended by 
one of his priests, attired richly and elegantly. He was a 
courtly man and had the inimitable manner of one accustomed 
to deference and adulation.” This was revised (page 60) to 
read: ‘The Archbishop, richly and elegantly attired, and at- 
tended by one of his priests, made his appearance in the draw- 
ing room, where were quite a number to meet him. He was a 
courtly man... .” 

At the dinner for the French prince ‘‘Plon Plon,” Gen- 
eral Winfield Scott is described by Mrs. Grimsley as a “mag- 
nificent old man, leaning on the arm of McClellan. Six foot 
four leaning on five foot eight! and as one expressed it, 
‘History waiting on prophecy, memory upon Hope.’” A 
typographical error (page 70) omitted “leaning on five foot 
eight! and as one,” making the ludicrous reading ‘‘Six foot 
four expressed it, “History .. .’.” 
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Lincoln is described by Mrs. Grimsley as saddened by 
the war preparations, ‘as he realized more fully the jeopar- 
dized state of the country, and what these preparations be- 
tokened of death and suffering.” The Journal shortens this 
to “as he realized what these preparations betokened. . . .” 

Minor errors transformed “numbers of cultivated, refined, 
intellectual and wealthy people” to ‘‘members of . . .”” (page 
51); made Franklin Buchanan commander of the “navy 
guard” instead of the “Navy yard” (page 51); prohibited the 
appearance of the President’s wife “‘at social functions of the 
Mansion” instead of “‘at social functions outside of the Man- 
sion” (page 51); made Douglas ‘sometimes called” the Little 
Giant, instead of being “familiarly known” by that name (page 
61); transferred the styles of “This present age” to “That 
age’’ (page 62); made the army march “to the Potomac” 
instead of ‘‘across the Potomac”’ on its way to Bull Run (page 
65); and said that “The Lombard Brothers popularized bat- 
tlefields” instead of “The Lombard Brothers popularized the 
first [war song ‘Rally Round the Flag’}, then it spread to 
camps and battlefields” (page 67). 

Portions of two pages of the manuscript have been cut 
off and replaced by typed paragraphs, verbatim as they ap- 
pear in the printed version (the third complete paragraph on 
page 49, and the last part of the final paragraph on page 69, 
beginning “‘and if the President preferred... .”). As both 
paragraphs deal with controversies between Secretary Seward 
and Mrs. Lincoln about precedence in social affairs, it is a 
fair assumption that Mrs. Grimsley spoke more frankly than 
was considered seemly at the time the account was published. 


FROM DR. SHUTES’ LINCOLN COLLECTION 


Dr. Milton H. Shutes of Carmel, California, author of 
Lincoln and the Doctors (1933) and Lincoln and California 
(1943), recently donated four interesting items from his Lin- 
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coln collection to the Illinois State Historical Library. They 
are a volume from the Lincoln and Herndon law library; an 
English grammar formerly owned by William H. Herndon; a 
broadside published by the Lincoln National Monument Asso- 
ciation; and a letter to President Lincoln recommending Col- 
onel Philip Sidney Post of the Fifty-ninth Illinois Volunteers 
for the rank of brigadier general. 

This letter, written on Executive Department of the State 
of Illinois stationery, Springfield, November 29, 1864 is signed 
by Governor Richard Yates, Secretary of State Ozias M. Hatch, 
Auditor Jesse K. Dubois and five others. Governor Yates had 
been informed that Generals Sherman, Thomas, Stanley, 
Rosecrans, Wood and Davis had “highly recommended” Col- 
onel Post, then senior colonel in the Fourth Army Corps. On 
the back of the letter President Lincoln on December 21 added 
his recommendation in these words: 


Submitted to the Secretary of War. The recommenda- 
tions are excellent, & it is said that Col. Post was wounded, 
perhaps mortally at the late battles in front of Nashville. I 
commend the case to the special attention of the Secretary 


The President’s fear that Colonel Post was mortally 
wounded proved unfounded. He was brevetted brigadier gen- 
eral of volunteers as of December 16, 1864 for gallantry and 
distinguished service in the battles before Nashville. Post 
served as consul and then as consul general at Vienna (1866- 
1879), and as a congressman from 1887 until his death in 1895. 

The Monument Association broadside is dated April 25, 
1865, ten days after Lincoln’s death and ten days before his 
burial. It announced plans for the funeral and requested gifts 
for the erection of a monument. In the broadside, Governor 
Richard J. Oglesby, president of the Association, states that 
the ‘Most beautiful grounds, already adorned by nature and 
embellished by art, near the centre of the city of Springfield, 
have been selected as his final resting place.” A temporary 
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tomb was being constructed on the grounds now occupied by 
the Illinois State Capitol, and was to be completed by May 1. 
But the committee had failed to consult Mrs. Lincoln’s wishes, 
and a telegram from Secretary of War Edwin M. Stanton an- 
nounced that it was now the desire of the widow that the 
remains should be placed in Oak Ridge Cemetery. John T. 
Stuart, the President’s first law partner and chairman of the 
executive committee of the Association, telegraphed Stanton 
on April 29 that “the wishes of Mrs. Lincoln shall be com- 
plied with.” The beautiful monument and grounds in Oak 
Ridge Cemetery today attest to her wise choice. 

The English Grammar by Roswell C. Smith (Cincinnati, 
1844) has the label of Johnson & Bradford, Springfield, IIli- 
nois, booksellers, as well as the signature “Wm. H. Herndon.” 
The title page has the stamp of Alfred Orendorff, Herndon’s 
law partner from 1869 until the latter’s retirement in 1877. 
In contrast to other books from Herndon’s personal library 
now in the Historical Library, the grammar contains no notes 
or index in his handwriting. 

The book from the Lincoln and Herndon law library is 
Robert Phillimore, Commentaries upon International Law 
(Philadelphia, 1854 and 1855). The Commentaries were pub- 
lished in three volumes, the first two of which were bound 
together. The Historical Library already owned Volume III— 
a gift of Orendorff some forty years ago—and thus the Com- 
mentaries are again brought together. 









































DE SOTO HOUSE: HUNDRED-YEAR-OLD GALENA HOTEL 


The story of the first one hundred years of the Hotel DeSoto in Galena 
makes it unique among the hostelries of the state. Opened for business in 
April, 1855 as the “largest Hotel in the West,” during its career it has re- 
mained the largest in Galena. It has had the distinction of entertaining such 
notables as Abraham Lincoln, Stephen A. Douglas, Ulysses S. Grant and a 
host of others. 

Galena’s golden decade was 1850 to 1860. It was the lead mining 
capital of the country and the business capital of the upper Mississippi Valley. 
It had regular packet service to St. Louis and St. Paul, and steamboat con- 
nections with the Ohio, the Missouri and New Orleans. A dozen or more 
steamers would be tied up at one time loading or unloading at the Galena 
levee. Fifteen stagecoach lines passed through the town. There were some 
forty wholesale houses, which in the early 1850's did as much business as 
those in Chicago. The population of the town had increased from 1,843 in 
1840 to 6,004 in 1850, and that of the county from 6,180 to 18,604. With 
the prospect of a railroad Galena anticipated continued expansion. 

This was the setting when a group of businessmen formed the Galena 
Hotel Company in 1853 for the purpose of building a hostelry worthy of 
the city’s expectations. They chose the best site in town—a one-hundred-foot 
frontage on Main Street extending 120 feet along Green Street to Commerce. 
W. B. Willis of Galena drew up the plans and supervised construction. The 
brick building, to cost $85,000, was to be five stories on Main Street and the 
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slope of the hill made possible six stories at the street level on Commerce. 
Ground was broken on June 27, 1853, and almost every issue of the Weekly 
Northwestern Gazette carried a progress report. On November 8, 1853 it 
said: 


THE NEW HoTEL—The carpenters are at work putting the roof on this 
building and a few more days will finish the brickwork. It is thought there will 
be no difficulty in getting the building enclosed previous to winter in which 
case the interior work can be done by spring. . . . 


On March 14, 1854 the Northwestern Gazette announced that the new hotel 
would be named the DeSoto House after Ferdinand DeSoto, discoverer of the 
Mississippi River. 

Although the hotel was not open to receive guests until 1855, the 
stores on the ground floor were occupied as soon as they were finished, and 
the dining room was in use by November 8, 1854, when a “Railroad 
Festival” was held to celebrate completion of the Illinois Central to Galena, 
affording railroad connections with Chicago and the east coast. The crowd 
that dined at the DeSoto House was “estimated at from five to eight hun- 
dred” and included the mayor of Chicago and twelve aldermen, representatives 
of the press, and railroad officials. Six hundred to seven hundred people were 
arriving in town daily by railroad, stage and boat. 

The trustees of the hotel leased the property to John C. Parks, “late of 
the Virginia Hotel, St. Louis,” rent-free for two years provided he would 
furnish it “as such a house should be.” That he did this “with a New York 
elegance”* (at a cost of $15,000) is shown by the following description in the 
Galena Daily Advertiser of April 9, 1855: 


The first story on Main street is divided into three Stores, a Railroad 
Office and the Main Entrance and Office of the Hotel—off from which is the 
Wash-Room, Coat Room, Gentlemen’s Reading Room and the Dining Hall 
and Carving Room. 

The Dining Hall is one hundred feet long by thirty four wide, and is 
capable of seating three hundred persons at a time. 

We next come to the Ladies’ Parlors, on the second floor. These parlors 
are twenty four by forty feet, divided by sliding doors in the centre, finished 
in good style, and furnished with velvet carpets, rosewood furniture, four 
large gilt mirrors, sofas, divans, marble-top tables, satin damask curtains, and 
one of Munn & Clark’s best double round, seven octave, carved rosewood 
Piano Fortes—forming altogether one of the most beautifully furnished and 
elegantly arranged public parlors in the State or country. 

Adjoining the above, are two private parlors, furnished with tapestry 
carpets, gilt mirrors, rosewood furniture, &c. 


1 Weekly Northwestern Gazette [Galena], Nov. 14, 1854. 
* Galena Daily Advertiser, July 27, 1855. 
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Still further on, we come to an elegant suite of rooms, furnished in nearly 
the same style as the private parlors above mentioned. 

We now come back to the end of the building on Green street. Here is 
a room furnished with carpeting and furniture of a remarkably chaste and 
pretty style, in which green predominates to such an extent as to give it the 
title of the “Green Room.” Next beyond is the Ladies’ Reception Room, 
fourteen by thirty-four feet; adjoining which is a Room precisely like the one 
mentioned above, called the “Blue Room,” also from the prevailing color of 
the furniture. Following down on Commerce street are several suit{e}s of 
Rooms and single Rooms, tastefully decorated,—when you reach the Ladies’ 
Ordinary, which is thirty-four by fifty feet. 

The Ladies’ Bath Rooms are also on this floor. The Ladies’ Entrance to 
the House is on Green street... . 

The Third and Fourth Stories are arranged with Parlors and Bed-Rooms 
attached, and single Rooms, numbering between eighty and ninety in all. 

The Fifth Story is divided into small Rooms, well fitted and handsomely 
furnished. 

Leaving the Fifth Story and descending the long flight of stairs, we 
come next to the Basement. 

On Green street is the Saloon, Barber Shop, Illinois and Mississippi 
Telegraph Co’s Office, connecting with all parts of the country, and a Store. 

On Commerce street is the Kitchen, Ironing Room, Store Rooms, Pastry 
Room, Wash Room, Drying Room, and Boiler and Engine Room. This latter 
is supplied with a ten-horse-power Steam Engine, working one of Worthing- 
ton’s Pumps, forcing water to the Tanks in the Third Story for the supply 
of the Baths, Water-Closets, Wash-Rooms, &c. 

The Kitchen we cannot pass by with so slight a mention, as it is from 
this we expect the most. Here we find one of Peters’ & Johnson’s Patent 
Roasters, capable of roasting meat for 500 persons; steam apparatus for cook- 
ing vegetables, and a Cook Stove large enough to supply the town. 

The Halls, Parlors and Dining Rooms are lighted with Benzole’s Gas, 
manufactured in the House. 

In the Office is one of Jackson’s Patent Annunciator’s, answering to 
every Room in the House. 


The first advertisement announcing the opening of the new hotel was 
dated April 13, 1855. On May 4 the Galena Advertiser carried an “ad” for 
“Baths, Hot and Cold Water” at the “DeSoto House Shaving and Hair 
Dressing Saloon.” 

The biggest event in the early career of the DeSoto House was Abraham 
Lincoln speaking from its balcony on July 23, 1856 in behalf of presidential 
candidate John C. Frémont. Lincoln, a candidate for Republican presidential 
elector, had been in Chicago “to attend a little business in court.” He was met 
at the Galena station by a torchlight procession which escorted him to the 
DeSoto House amid the shouting and cheering of the crowd accompanied 
by the booming of steamboat whistles at the levee. After climbing the spiral 








GALENA’S BIGGEST CELEBRATION 


Here is the Grand Triumphal Arch which the citizens of Galena erected 
across Main Street for the celebration of August 18, 1865 when they welcomed 
General Grant home from the Civil War. On the right is the five-story 
DeSoto House, then at the peak of its career. 
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stairway in the lobby Lincoln stepped out on the iron-grilled balcony overlook- 
ing Main Street, where “in a clear, connected and masterly manner he traced 
the history of slavery aggression from the commencement to the present time, 
and pointed out, like a true statesman, the consequences of permitting the 
curse to spread itself over our immense territories.” His closing sentence 
was later to become a Civil War slogan: “All this talk about the dissolution 
of the Union is humbug—nothing but folly. We WON'T dissolve the Union, 
and you SHAN’T.’”! 

Two years later, on August 25, 1858, Lincoln’s arch rival, Stephen A. 
Douglas, visited the DeSoto House and spoke from the same balcony. This 
was the only speech either senatorial candidate made in northwestern Illinois 
except at the joint debate at Freeport two days later. The Galena Courier 
poked fun at the Little Giant's followers by saying that a boatload of 
“Hibernians from Dubuque . . . marched up and deployed in front of the 
DeSoto House before Dooglas the great Dred Scottite would show himself.” 

Galena’s “Great Day,” its biggest celebration, came on August 18, 1865, 
when it welcomed home from the Civil War its most illustrious son, Ulysses 
S. Grant. The DeSoto House was the center of the day’s activities. Repre- 
sentatives of twenty surrounding towns met at the hotel and planned the 
event. A Triumphal Arch, big enough to be used as a reviewing stand holding 
a hundred or more people, was erected across Main Street at Green—the 
DeSoto corner. The wording at the sides proclaimed the General’s military 
victories, and lettering nearly three feet high across the top read “Hail to the 
Chief Who in Triumph Advances.” 

Galena had 25,000 visitors that day and the DeSoto entertained 2,000 
of them. The Grand Reception Ball that night, at $3.00 per couple, was held 
at the DeSoto with “Major Gen. John A. Logan’s Band” supplying the music. 
The overflow crowd was accommodated by the boys of the Twelfth and 
Forty-fifth Regiments with a cotillion party at Burton’s Hall where tickets 
were $1.00 each and the music was by the Galena String Band. 

General Grant's personal headquarters during his successful presidential 
campaigns of 1868 and 1872 were at the DeSoto. When he returned from 
his world tour in 1879 

. the General held a reception at the DeSoto House, which was at- 


tended by great throngs of people. In the evening the town presented a bril- 
liant spectacle. The main streets and buildings were brightly illuminated, 
while the light streamed from the windows of the houses on the surrounding 
hills. Highly colored rockets and Roman candles were continually set off in 
all directions, adding greatly to the brilliancy of the scene. 

3 Weekly Northwestern Gazette, July 25, 1856. 


4 The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln (Abraham Lincoln Assn. edition, 
New Brunswick, N. J., 1953), Il: 355. 
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The church and fire bells were rung, and the streets were crowded with 
people eagerly discussing the General's return and reception, the like of which 
Galena will scarcely see again.° 

This latter prediction may have been correct, but the DeSoto House 
and Galena have had more than their share of notable visitors, including 
such personages as Mark Twain, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Susan B. Anthony, 
Chauncey M. Depew, Horace Greeley, James Russell Lowell and Lorado Taft. 
Opera singer Mlle. Theresa Parodi was serenaded by Schreiner’s twelve-piece 
band, playing the “DeSoto Polka,” composed by Professor Christoph Schreiner, 
the leader. 

Among other entertainers to visit the DeSoto House were General and 
Mrs. Tom Thumb, Commodore Nutt and Minnie Warren, who were well 
received when they stopped on March 1, 1869 for matinee and evening 
performances at Davis Hall. The Advertiser noted that the Lilliputians “were 
out this morning in their gay little coach, and were followed about town by a 
swarm of boys.”* Then there were Duprez and Green’s Minstrels, “The 
Campbells Are Coming” troupe, the Peak Family bell ringers, Budwarth’s 
Minstrels, Professor S. M. Brooks “the Celebrated American Aeronaut,” and 
the Barnard and Lamont Opera Troupe. The hotel was host also to numerous 
masquerades and dances given by the volunteer fire companies for which 
Galena is famous, Civil War veterans’ organizations, and other social groups. 

The Illinois Central extended its line to Dunleith (now East Dubuque) 
on the Mississippi in 1855. Instead of becoming a railway center Galena 
became a way station and much of its business went to Dubuque, Iowa, across 
the Mississippi—emigrants to northwestern Wisconsin, northern Iowa, and 
Minnesota could save several days by outfitting themselves west of the river. 
As a direct result of this the heyday of the DeSoto came early and its decline 
was swift. On November 6, 1875 the Daily Gazette reported, “The upper 
two stories of the hotel have been closed up, and a mammoth drum has been 
placed in the first hall, which warms every room in that portion of the house.” 

Less than five years later the Gazette stated, “The contract for tearing 
down and removing the two upper stories of the DeSoto House, has been 
let to Capt. Haile, who commenced operations this afternoon, and is to 
complete the work as soon as possible.”* The “operation” was quite an 
engineering feat, since it involved raising the old roof on screw jacks and 
then lowering it gradually as the two stories were removed. The Gazette 
noted on May 8, 1880 that “The last section of the DeSoto House [roof] 


5 Harper's Weekly, Nov. 29, 1879. 

® Galena Daily Advertiser, March 1, 1869. 

7 Carlton J. Corliss, Main Line of Mid-America (New York, 1950), 144. 
% Galena Daily Gazette, March 15, 1880. 
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was lowered this afternoon.” Cutting off the two top floors reduced the 
number of hotel rooms by approximately one-half—to the present-day 
seventy. 

In its lifetime the Hotel DeSoto, as it is now known, has had only seven 
owners, but there have been innumerable lessees and managers. Unlike 
most of their predecessors, the current proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. Theodore 
Oppido, are also the operators. After a century few of the original furnish- 
ings remain. There are three rooms furnished with oldtime high dressers, 
marble-topped tables and beds with nine-foot, intricately carved headboards. 
Guests today may climb the spiral stairway and walk down the wide, high- 
ceilinged halls used by Lincoln and Douglas—but the balcony from which 
they spoke has been removed. The history-minded proprietors maintain a 
Historical Exhibit Room off the lobby where material pertaining to Galena 
and Jo Daviess County is displayed. 

Although the old registers and other papers of the Hotel DeSoto have 
been destroyed, the present account of its history was made possible by the 
research of Virginia R. Carroll into Galena newspaper files. Miss Carroll is 
the daughter of Mrs. Oppido. 


PRINTER’S ERROR IN CALL FOR ANTISLAVERY CONVENTION 


The earliest comprehensive list of abolitionists in Illinois is the record 
of those who signed the call for a convention at Upper Alton on October 26, 
1837. The call, dated Alton, September 27, 1837, was signed by Elijah P. 
Lovejoy and “undersigned” by 245 persons from seventeen communities in 
ten counties of the state. It was printed with the Proceedings of the Illinois 
Anti-Slavery Convention Held at Upper Alton on the Twenty-sixth, Twenty- 
seventh, and Twenty-eighth October as an “Extra” of the Alton Observer, 
dated on the title page “Alton, 1838.” 

A study of the names in this list reveals certain discrepancies in the 
home towns of the signers. The simplest explanation is that the printer in mak- 
ing up the columns of names placed the columns in the wrong order. In 
the printed Proceedings the names are found in six columns, three on page 
four and three on page five. By placing the columns from page five immedi- 
ately beneath those on page four, making three long columns instead of six, 
the discrepancies are eliminated. The manuscript “Minutes of the Illinois 
State Anti-Slavery Society,’ now in the Chicago Historical Society, lists the 
names of the signers in the same order and with the same designations of 
localities as the printed Proceedings. The manuscript “Minutes” must have 
been copied from the Proceedings, and is not the “original” source. 

In the list below, the names are presented with the proper geographical 
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location of the signers and are arranged alphabetically. Some evident mis- 
spellings have been corrected and first names substituted for initials where 
this could be done with certainty: 


ADAMS COUNTY 

Fairfield 
Baldwin, Benjamin 
Bartholomew, D. 
Chittenden, John B. 
Cook, J. W. 
Hubbard, Anson M. 
Hubbard, Rufus 
Hubbard, W. H. 
Kirby, William 
Smith, Caleb 
Talcott, C. 

Quincy 
Allen, Levi 
Bancroft, Amos 
Barrett, Henry 
Benson, John 
Benton, Erastus 
Beston, J. R. 
Bollard, Charles 
Borein, Peter 
Bran, Benjamin 
Brown, Charles 
Brown, J. B. 
Brown, Julius 
Brown, Rufus 
Burnell, Strong 
Burnham, Charles 
Burns, John 
Carrott, Frederick 
Craig, Joseph 
Eells, Richard 
Faxon, Lewis 
Felt, Peter 
Fisher, Ezra 
Flack, James M. 
Gaylord, Myron 
George, John R. 
Harkness, Loren 
Hoffman, Henry B. 
Holmes, Joseph T. 
Hood, R >ss 
Horhman, Charles 
Howiand, Charles 
Keyes, Willard 
Kimball, Edward B. 
Kingman, Lucius 
McKenzie, Bernard 
McWorthy, Peter 
Maire, Henry 
Montandon, H. L. 
Morey, John E. 
Nelson, David 
Ogden, George 


Pearson, Francis 
Pitkin, Henry C. 
Platt, Edward 
Platt, Jerry 

Root, A. C. 

Segur, Andrew 
Smith, Alvin T. 
Smith, Porter 
Snow, Henry H. 
Stillman, Levi 
Stobie, James 
Thompson, Henry 
Turner, Edward 
Turner, Edward L. 
Vance, Robert 
Ward, Artemus 
Westgate, George 
White, Ebenezer 
Williams, Evan 
Winter, Samuel 


KNOX COUNTY 
Galesburg 
Avery, George 
Bunce, James 
Chappell, Leonard 
Conger, Hugh 
Conger, Lorentus 
Dunn, Patrick 
Farnham, Eli 
Ferris, George W. 
Ferris, Henry 
Ferris, Sylvanus 
Gale, George W. 
Gale, W. Selden 
Gay, Luther 
Gilbert, C. W. 
Goodell, Abel 
Goodell, Warren 
Hamlin, W. P. 
Hitchcock, Sarauel 
Holyoke, William 
Kendall, Adoniram 
Kendall, John 
King, Elisha H. 
Losey, Nehemiah 
McMullin, John 
May, H. H. 
Mills, Lucius 
Noel, Ephraim 
Orton, Brainerd 
Pomeroy, Enos 
Sanderson, Levi 
Simmons, Thomas 


Smith, Miles 
Swift, Erastus 
Tompkins, Samuel 
Tyler, Abraham 
Waters, James 
Waters, John 
West, John G. 
West, Nehemiah 
Wilcox, Henry 


MACOUPIN COUNTY 
Carlinville 
Buchanan, J. M. 


MADISON COUNTY 
Alton 


Bates, J. 

Beall, Edmond 
Carpenter, James 
Chappell, W. L. 
Clark, John S. 
Denison, E. 

Forbes, Moses 
Graves, Franklin W. 
Holton, George 
Hurlbut, Thaddeus B. 
Hunter, Charles W. 
Kimball, George 
Lippincott, Thomas 
Loomis, Hubbell 
Lovejoy, Elijah P. 
Lovejoy, Owen 
Mansfield, James 
Moore, S. E. 
Stearns, H. 
Thompson, J. 
Upham, W. 
Weller, Royal 
Whipple, Perley B. 


MORGAN COUNTY 
Jacksonville 
Barton, Charles B. 
Beecher, Edward 
Blood, C. B. 
Burnett, William S. 
Carter, Ebenezer 
Carter, William 
Chamberlain, Timothy 
Chandler, S. 
Dunham, L. 
Edwards, James G. 
Estabrook, Abel W. 





Graves, J. S. 

Graves, Jeremiah 

Harkness, Lyman 

Hart, Martin 

Hicks, M. 

Hitchcock, A. B. 

Jones, W. 

Kendall, R. S. 

Kenworthy, Thomas 

Lawrie, Thomas 

Melendy, Thomas W. 

Mills, William T. 

Nelson, David D., Jr. 

Patterson, Robert W. 

Pearson, R. M. 

Perry, Ralph 

Pyle, George 

Reed, Maro M. L. 

Scofield, Edward 

Wells, S. 

Wolcott, Elihu 
Waverly 

Brown, Isaac H. 


PEORIA COUNTY 
Peoria 
Castler, A. S. 
Castler, Alfred 
Castler, Samuel 
Castler, W. E. 
Clark, James 


Guilford, William E., Jr. 


Gumbell, Joseph 
Little, Henry 
Pettingill, Moses 
Porter, Jeremiah 
Reynolds, H. W. 
Reynolds, John 
Russell, Aaron 
Smith, John W. 
Stanton, J. R. 
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Thompson, Joseph 
Van Eps, Abraham 
Warden, Nathaniel 
Winslow, Calvin 


PUTNAM COUNTY 
Hennepin 


Dunlavy, James D. 
Laughlin, J. N. 
Laughlin, Samuel D. 
Stewart, William 
Willis, Stephen D. 


SANGAMON COUNTY 
Chatham 
Lyman, Cornelius 
Porter, Josiah 
Ransom, Luther N. 
Stockwell, Alanson 
White, H. T. 
Farmington 


Bates, Oliver 

Bates, Peter 

Child, Stephen 

Estabrook, Haroldus 

Galt, Thomas 

Lyman, 

Lyman, 

Lyman, 

Lyman, Ezra C. 

Lyman, Henty P. 

More, B. B. 

Seely, Bishop 

Slater, John 

Stone, Asahel 

Stone, Ossian L. 
Springfield 

Abel, Roswell P. 

Bancroft, Isaac, Jr. 

Bancroft, Jonathan C. 


Conant, Sullivan 
Cowgill, William M. 
Culver, Oliver 
Francis, Charles B. 
Francis, Josiah 
Hallock, Z. 

Hawley, Eliphalet B. 
Kendall, George N. 
Pratt, James 
Rawson, J. G. 
Stephenson, James 
Taber, Elisha 
Taney, Joseph 
Thayer, Erastus W. 
Watson, John B. 
Wiley, Edmund B. 
Wright, Erastus 


TAZEWELL COUNTY 
Pekin 
Bailey, David 
Bailey, Nathaniel 
Booden, Joseph 
Pleasant Grove 
Bascom, Julius 
Sand Prairie 
Chapman, H. D. 
Grosvenor, Roswell 
Holton, Lemuel 
Woodrow, Samuel 
Woodrow, William 
Washington 
Barnes, Romulus 


Scott, James P. 
Whipple, F. R. 


WARREN COUNTY 
Monmouth 


Wright, George H. 


Knox College HERMANN R. MUELDER 


JOHN McCAWLEY, CLAY COUNTY’S FIRST SETTLER 


The first white man to live in most Illinois counties was a hunter-trapper 
who moved on when the country around him became “crowded” and wild 
game scarce. He was a pioneer, not a settler, and never became a leader in 
the community. John McCawley, of Clay County, was an exception to this 
rule. Here is a brief account of his career compiled by Henry L. Payne of 
Noble, Illinois, only a few miles from where McCawley settled: 

John McCawley, the first settler in Clay County, was born on December 
24, 1782, in Jefferson County, Kentucky. He settled in the courity in 1810 
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when one of his horses died while he was traveling the old St. Louis- Vincennes 
trace on his way to St. Louis. He lost this horse in the Little Wabash River 
bottoms east of the present site of Clay City. One of his companions was 
sent back for another horse, and meanwhile McCawley “fell in love” with 
the country and decided to locate here. 

He built a cabin and spent the better part of a year hunting and 
trapping. Then he returned to Kentucky and married Martha Lacy whom 
he immediately brought to his frontier home on the Little Wabash. One day 
early in 1812—after the beginning of the war with England—some friendly 
Indians came to his door and warned him that his life was in danger. The 
next day the young couple left their home to go to the fort at Vincennes. 
They neither saw nor heard either friend or foe throughout the entire 
uneventful trip. As they neared the fort they heard a whoop behind them 
and turning around saw their Indian friends waving goodbye. They had 
been secretly escorted all the way. 

Following a sojourn of several years in Kentucky the McCawleys re- 
turned to their Clay County cabin in 1816. Their first child, Mary Ann, was 
born on September 5, 1813 when her parents were residing in Kentucky. 
Her younger brother Daniel died in 1820, the first white person to die in 
the county. 

About 1827 John McCawley received a license to build and operate toll 
bridges across the Little Wabash River and Big Muddy Creek east of Clay 
City. He operated these bridges until 1842, at times receiving up to $20 
per day in tolls. He was the leader of one of the factions in the early “hog 
wars” over the swine that ranged the woods of the county—the clans would 
engage in fist fights and brawls, with pork and glory as the prizes. The 
first schoolhouse in the county was built by McCawley in 1835, and the first 
religious service was held in his home. He was nearly blind for the last 
twenty years of his life, but during this time he served as county judge for 


one term. He died in 1854. 
































Pardon and Amnesty Under Lincoln and Johnson. By Jonathan Truman 
Dorris. (The University of North Carolina Press: Chapel Hill, 
1953. Pp. xxi, 459. $7.50.) 


Dr. Dorris’ book is subtitled “The Restoration of the Confederates to 
Their Rights and Privileges, 1861-1898,” indicating that many amnesty prob- 
lems went beyond President Andrew Johnson’s last day in office. The author 
has lived with the subject for a generation, submitting it as his doctoral dis- 
sertation in the mid-twenties and later publishing a half-dozen articles. He 
was the first Ph. D. candidate of the late Professor J. G. Randall of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois who was a specialist on the Civil War and the legal consti- 
tutional problems arising from it. One of Dr. Randall's last writings was the 
nine-page introduction to this volume. 

This is a book primarily for the specialist, and the author's style does 
not make the maze of necessary detail easy reading. In no way does the 
difference between Lincoln’s and Johnson's handling of men and issues appear 
so vividly as on the amnesty problem. The aftermath of the Civil War would 
have been much improved under Lincoln. 

Professor Dorris devotes chapters to the pardons for Robert E. Lee and 
Jefferson Davis. As Dr. Randall points out, President Johnson's general pro- 
gram followed “a fairly lenient course,” and his vengefulness toward Jefferson 
Davis was an exception. 

This is the best study of the subject in print, but other scholars will try 
their hands now that the amnesty records have been opened by the National 


Archives. 
H. E. P. 
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Lincoln’s Imagery: A Study in Word Power. By Theodore C. Blegen. 
(Sumac Press: LaCrosse, Wisconsin, 1954. Pp. 32. $2.00.) 


Touched and impressed by Abraham Lincoln’s power and facility with 
words and phrases, Dean Blegen of the University of Minnesota has assembled 
hundreds of examples of his proficiency. Lincoln’s letters, speeches and con- 
versation swarm with quaint and homely figures of speech—he had the knack 
of clarification by a vivid metaphor or simile. 

Lincoln’s political debates with Douglas abound in many of his sharpest 
gibes. “I might as well preach Chrisitanity to a grizzly bear as to preach 
Jefferson and Jackson to him.” The platform of the Free Soilers reminded 
Lincoln of “the pair of pantaloons the Yankee pedler offered for sale, ‘large 
enough for any man, small enough for any boy.” To Governor Yates of 
Illinois the President tartly replied that “Major Generalships in the Regular 
Army, are not as plenty as blackberries.” Figures of speech came readily to 
his tongue and pen, and knowledge of how to apply them perhaps from long 
observation of his hearers’ reactions around the courthouse stoves. 

Author Blegen pays deserved tribute to a President able and willing to 
write his own speeches. There is eloquence and prophecy in Lincoln’s 
Message to Congress, December 1, 1862: ‘“Fellow-citizens, we cannot escape 
history... The fiery trial through which we pass, will light us down, in honor 
or dishonor, to the latest generation...In giving freedom to the slave, we 
assure freedom to the free—honorable alike in what we give, and what we 
preserve. We shall nobly save, or meanly lose, the last best, hope of earth.” 

H. BE, P. 


Marked Corners. By Francesca Falk Miller. (Americana House: Chicago, 
1954. Pp. 148. $3.00.) 


“Marked corners is a mighty nice way of sayin’ y’ own some land. ‘Spose 
our lives are claimed like that, too?” Tom Lincoln's claim in Indiana had its 
corners marked with little heaps of stone. These give the title to Mrs. Miller's 
three-act play of young Abraham Lincoln's Indiana years, 1816-1830. 

It is good reading, has the flavor of the frontier, and interesting people 
gossiping of food, clothing, babies, quilting, corn shucking and fights. Nancy 
Hanks Lincoln’s strong impress on young Abe—and her death—are effectively 
portrayed, as is the arrival of the new stepmother and her skillful handling 
of an awkward moment. Women and girls play a more prominent role in 
the scenes than is generally attributed to them in the early part of the Jast 
century. 

This play received the $1,000 award of the Southwestern Indiana Civic 
Association in 1940 for the best play about the boyhood and youth of Abra- 
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ham Lincoln in Indiana. There is a brief, appropriate introduction by Ralph 
G. Newman of the Abraham Lincoln Book Shop in Chicago and New Salem 
State Park. Format, cover, book jacket and topography are excellent. Readers 
will want to see the play staged. 

Francesca Falk Miller (Mrs. A. E. Nielsen) has published two volumes of 
fiction, six books of poetry and a biography of her father, Dr. Louis Falk. She 
is the founder and past president of the National Society of Arts and Letters 
and is currently president of the Friends of the Chicago Public Library. 

H. E. P. 


The Bollinger Lincoln Lectures. Edited by Clyde C. Walton, Jr. (The State 
University of Iowa Libraries, The Bollinger Lincoln Foundation: 
Iowa City, 1953. Pp. 80. $5.00.) 


On November 19, 1951 the State University of Iowa Library dedicated 
the Lincoln Library collected by one of its alumni, the Honorable Judge James 
W. Bollinger. Born in Geneseo, Illinois, he died in his eighty-fourth year at 
his home in Davenport, Iowa, on January 30, 1951. 

The addresses given at the dedication have been handsomely printed in 
an edition of 350 copies, with a preface by President Virgil Hancher and 
edited by the Curator of Rare Books. The speakers presented intimate, in- 
formal glimpses of their greatly beloved friend: “My Friend, James W. 
Bollinger” by Paul M. Angle; “Recollections of Judge Bollinger” by Benjamin 
P. Thomas; “Judge Bollinger's Favorite Books” by Harry E. Pratt; “Lincoln 
and the Effie Afton Bridge Case” by Charles J. Lynch, Jr.; and “Tomorrow's 
Lincoln Authors” by Louis A. Warren. 

Petersburg FERN NANCE POND 


The Cwil War. By James Street. (Dial Press: New York, 1953. Pp. 144. 
$3.00.) 


This book should provide many chuckles for one who wishes to spend 
a pleasant evening reading a short history of the Civil War. It contains no 
new theories, but is delightfully humorous. Mr. Street agrees with the thesis 
of the late Professor J. G. Randall that secession was “an incredible blunder.” 
However, little of the patient research of the Lincoln and Civil War scholars 
is used. The old myths are there—for example, Lincoln's father was a shift- 
less ne’er-do-well, and Herndon’s story of Lincoln’s failure to appear for his 
wedding on January 1, 1841. Street believes Sherman to have been the best 
of the Union generals, an assertion that is debatable as are other of his 
generalizations. 

University of Illinois WAYNE TEMPLE 
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Messages and Papers Relating to the Administration of James Brown Ray, 
Governor of Indiana, 1825-1831. Edited by Dorothy Riker and 
Gayle Thornbrough. (Indiana Historical Bureau: Indianapolis, 
1954. Pp. 726. $7.50.) 


This is the fourth volume of messages and papers of Indiana governors. 
The first three cover the territorial and statehood period from 1800 to 1825. 
(Indiana was admitted to statehood in 1816.) 

The introduction by Gayle Thornbrough deals briefly with Governor 
Ray’s turbulent two terms. Some 670 pages are devoted to the messages and 
papers. A sufficient selection has been included to show the different types 
of problems with which the Governor was faced and the decisions he made. 
Indian treaties and internal improvements were especially important problems 
in Ray’s administration. The book is sturdily bound and has an adequate 
index. S. A. W. 


Alexandra Gripenberg’'s A Half Year in the New World. Translated and 
edited by Ernest J. Moyne. (University of Delaware Press: New- 
ark, Delaware, 1954. Pp. 225.) 


Baroness Gripenberg, author and leader in Finland's woman suffrage and 


temperance movements, came to the United States as a delegate to the first 
International Congress of Women in Washington, D. C. in 1888. She traveled 
extensively and attended the National Education Association Convention in 
San Francisco. The random reminiscences of her six-months visit, published 
in Helsinki in 1889, have now been translated into English. 

The author met several famous Americans and gives interesting accounts 
of them. Her descriptions of American customs and the homes in which she 
was entertained were read with interest by her Northern European audience. 
Her over-all impression of the country was favorable, though in some respects 
slightly biased by a feminist point of view. 

The Baroness’ account of her visit to Illinois is limited to the Republican 
National Convention in Chicago. Through the intercession of Robert G. 
Ingersoll she attended with Susan B. Anthony. She describes Ingersoll as a 
“stout, light-complexioned gentleman with a white vest of enormous dimen- 
sions.” In telling of the convention she mentions “Abraham Lincoln, Junior 
{Robert Todd Lincoln], the son of the President” who repeatedly declined to 
run for public office. Aithough she visited the widow and aaughters of Elijah 
Lovejoy in Illinois, her version of his death is quoted from a conversation in 
Philadelphia with the former abolitionist Robert Purvis. 

The text is not arranged as a chronological travelogue. The translation 
preserves a lightness of style which readers will enjoy. H. F. R. 
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ANNUAL MEETING AT VANDALIA, OCTOBER 8-9 


The old Vandalia Statehouse pictured on the front cover of this Journal, 
Illinois’ capitol building 1836-1839, will be the center of interest of the 
fifty-fifth annual meeting of the Illinois State Historical Society on Friday 
and Saturday, October 8 and 9. Headquarters for the two-day session will 
be the Evans Hotel—the five-story building at the lower left-hand corner of 
the picture. This structure is on the site of Charters Tavern, one of the inns 
where Abraham Lincoln probably lived when he was attending sessions as a 
member of the House of Representatives. 

Joseph C. Burtschi, president of the Vandalia Historical Society and 
chairman of local arrangements, has prepared a full program to take ad- 
vantage of Vandalia’s many opportunities for a first-hand study of history. 
He has written a history of the city while it was the state capital for dis- 
tribution to those attending the meeting and has secured the co-operation of 
local and state officials and the Chamber of Commerce in extending hos- 
pitality to the group. Fifteen historical sites in the city have been marked 
with bronze plaques by the State Society and the state Division of Parks and 
Memorials. Name plates, bearing biographical sketches of those who died 
while serving the state during the years when Vandalia was the capital, have 
been placed over their graves in the cemetery. 

Dr. John T. Flanagan, professor of English at the University of Illinois 
(see page 264), will address the annual dinner meeting Friday evening in 
the Vandalia Community High School. His subject will be “James Hall, 
Pioneer Editor and Publicist.” 

Registration will begin at the Evans Hotel at 9 A.M. Friday, followed 
by a workshop session on “Programs of Local Historical Societies.” Presiding 
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at this initial meeting will be Miss Alenia McCord of Vandalia. Mrs. Harry 
L. Meyer of Alton (Alton Area Historical Society) and Wasson W. Lawrence 
of Fairfield (Wayne County Historical Society) will tell of the activities of 
their groups. They will be followed by Elwin W. Sigmund, director of the 
Illinois Junior Historian program now beginning its eighth year. 

At 11 AM. the 528th Air Force Band from Scott Air Force Base will 
give a concert on the lawn of the Old Statehouse under the direction of 
Chief Warrant Officer Frank Weirauch. Fay R. Murdock, assistant director 
of the Illinois Department of Public Safety, wiil speak at the Friday 
luncheon which will be served at the Illinois State Farm. J. Ward Barnes, 
president of the State Society, will preside. After a tour of the Farm the 
group will return to the Old Statehouse where the afternoon session will be 
held in the Hall of Representatives, with Chairman Burtschi presiding. This 
meeting will be a “Symposium on the History of Vandalia” presented by mem- 
bers of the Vandalia Historical Society. The speakers and their subjects will 
be: Ira D. Lakin, “Ferdinand Ernst Colony”; Rev. William Henderson, “Van- 
dalia’s Role as Capital, 1820-1839"; Louis McLaughlin, “Vandalia, Western 
Terminus of the Cumberland, or National Road”; Mary Burtschi, “Literary 
Activity During Capital Days”; and Judge Joseph Dees, “Important Legis- 
lation in Early Illinois.” The annual business meeting, with the election of 
directors and the report of Secretary-Treasurer Harry E. Pratt, will conclude 
this session. 

State Representative Will P. Welker of Vandalia will preside at the 
annual dinner Friday evening. Preceding Dr. Flanagan’s address there will 
be a musical program by the Vandalia High School Choral Club under the 
direction of Mrs. Anna Ruth Kains. 

A bus tour of the historical sites of Vandalia and vicinity will occupy 
Saturday morning. Members of the Vandalia Historical Society will act as 
narrators and complimentary bus service will be provided by the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Dr. Harry E. Pratt, State Historian and former executive secretary of the 
Abraham Lincoln Association, will address the Saturday luncheon in the High 
School on “A. Lincoln of Sangamon: Lawmaker in Vandalia.” Presiding 
at this closing session will be the 1954-1955 president of the State Society. 
Music will be by a quartet composed of Charles Nutter, Elmer Hachat, 
Eugene Whitler and Dorsey Gibbons, with Mrs. Nutter as pianist. 


GENERAL JOHN CHARLES BLACK’S PAPERS 


The papers of General John Charles Black (1839-1915), Civil War 
soldier, orator, lawyer, commissioner of pensions during President Cleveland’s 
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first term, and president of the Civil Service Commission under Presidents 
Roosevelt and Taft, have been deposited in the Illinois State Historical Li- 
brary. 

General Black enlisted from Wabash College (Crawfordsville, Indiana) 
in April, 1861, and served four months in Virginia under Lew Wallace. He 
then returned to his home in Danville and organized what became Company 
K of the 37th Illinois. When Black was elected major his brother William 
became captain of the company. John Charles became a colonel at the age 
of twenty-four and served four years and a day in the Civil War, and was 
twice severely wounded. He was brevetted brigadier general, March 13, 1865. 

Admitted to the bar in 1867 he practiced law in Danville, was thrice a 
candidate for Congress, being elected congressman-at-large (Democrat) in 
1892 by the largest vote received by any candidate in Illinois up to that time. 
He resigned on January 12, 1895 to become United States Attorney for 
Northern Illinois, holding this position for four years. 

He was active in the Grand Army of the Republic from 1866 until his 
death, serving as commander of the Illinois department in 1898, and as 
national commander-in-chief (1903-1904). He was also department com- 
mander of the Loyal Legion of Illinois (1895-1897). General Black was 
president of the United States Civil Service Commission from 1904 until he 
resigned in 1913. He died in Chicago on August 17, 1915, and is buried in 
Spring Hill Cemetery in Danville. 

The papers of General Black consist of some 6,000 letters, numerous 
manuscript addresses, 2,300 pages of his letter copybooks (indexed), and 
more than two dozen scrapbooks. Among the letters are fifty written by the 
Rev. John Black, his father, ten of which are from college at Hanover, Indiana 
in the 1830's. There are eighty-seven letters of Black to his parents during 
the Civil War, and 125 which he received from his mother, ten from his sister 
Mary, and four from his sister La Rose. There are also 128 Civil War letters 
of his younger brother Captain William P. Black, and fifty letters of Dr. 
William Fithian, stepfather of the Black children. Twenty-six of these letters 
are from army hospitals where Fithian was attending his wounded sons. 

The Black papers are rich in G. A. R. correspondence. There are twelve 
letters of President Theodore Roosevelt, three of President Taft, one of Grover 
Cleveland and from one to a dozen letters of Mrs. John A. Logan, Joseph G. 
Cannon, Champ Clark, John H. Finley, W. D. Hoard, Governor Frank O. 
Lowden, Vice-president Adlai E. Stevenson and Generals Grenville M. Dodge, 
O. O. Howard, and Horatio C. King. There are letters concerning a pardon 
for General Robert E. Lee and another group relating to Black’s address at 
the dedication of the Lincoln Memorial at Hodgenville, Kentucky, November 
9, 1911. Fourteen letters (1904-1908) from A. C. Griggs in Panama, relate 
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to the work of the Isthmian Canal Commission. The 2,300 indexed pages of 
letter-book copies cover General Black’s correspondence from April 2 to 
August 31, 1887 and July 8, 1904 to June 11, 1913. 

In the large group of pictures are many carte-de-visite photos of Civil 
War officers, especially of the 37th Illinois Regiment. The portfolio, or 
leather-covered writing case, of La Rose Black has been kept as it was found 
at her death on October 6, 1863. There are letters from her schoolmates at 
Monticello Seminary, Godfrey, Illinois, and at the Normal Academy of Music 
at Geneseo, New York. The writing case also contains sealing wax, an 1858 
penny used as a seal, a silver combination pen and pencil, an exquisite ivory- 
handled letter opener and an assortment of patriotic colored envelopes and 
stationery in use during the Civil War. Along with these materials are several 
books on the Civil War and a fine collection of the publications of the 
G. A.R. and the Loyal Legion. 

The papers, books and pictures are a splendid addition to the Library and 
have come from General Black’s daughter and son-in-law, Captain and Mrs. 
Stephen Abbot, Randlett, Utah, and his son, John D. Black of Chicago. 


BOOK FROM THE REV. DRESSER’S LIBRARY 


The Historical Library has recently received a book used in the Lincoln 
Home while the Rev. Charles Dresser lived there (1839-1844). It is the 
first of the two volumes of S. T. Bloomfield, The Greek Testament (Boston, 
1837), and is autographed “Charles Dresser 1838.” 

Dr. Dresser (1800-1865) came with his wife and sons David W. and 
Thomas W. to Springfield in April, 1838, where he became rector of the 
Episcopal Church. Of their eight children born in Springfield only Edmund 
was born in the Lincoln Home. Dr. Dresser was rector from 1838 to 1855 
when he was elected to a professorship of Divinity and Belles Lettres at 
Jubilee College. 

Abraham Lincoln and Mary Todd were married by the Rev. Dresser on 
November 4, 1842. On May 3, 1844 the Lincolns obtained title to the one 
and one-half story house which Dresser had erected in 1839 at Eighth and 
Jackson streets. 

The Greek Testament is a gift to the Historical Library by the Rt. Rev. 
John Chanler White, D.D., Episcopal bishop of the Springfield diocese for 
twenty-seven years. In 1891 he married Katherine Dresser, granddaughter 
of the Rev. Charles Dresser, and daughter of Dr. Thomas W. Dresser who 
was Mrs. Lincoln's physician in her last illness in 1882. 
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MORE 1954 CENTENNIALS 


Since publication of the Summer issue of this Journal the number of 
Illinois communities holding centennial celebrations this year has risen to well 
above thirty. Celebrants not listed in the Summer issue (asterisked) and 
those which were listed without dates are the following: 

*Amboy, August 7-9 
*Bethalto, September 3-6 
Bushnell, August 26-29 
*Chenoa, August 1-8 
*E] Paso, August 22-28 
Elwood, August 19-22 
*Gardner, July 11-18 
Hamilton, August 13-15 
LaGrange, September 4-5 
*O'Fallon, August 25-29 
Plano, June 27 
*Rantoul, August 1-7 
Wapella, August 27-29 
* Woodstock, August 5-8 


BENJAMIN LUNDY MARKER UNVEILED 


Benjamin Lundy, abolitionist editor of the 1820's and 1830's, was honored 
on Sunday, July 11 with the unveiling of a historical marker by members of 
the La Salle County Historical Society. The inscription on the marker located 
to the east of the entrance to Starved Rock State Park on Highway 71 reads: 


Benjamin Lundy 1798-1839 Quaker newspaper editor of the abolitionist 
“Genius of Universal Emancipation” printed at Hennepin, then at Lowell, 
four miles south, November 8, 1838 to August 22, 1839. He had published 
it since 1821 in Ohio, Tennessee, Baltimore, Washington, D. C. and Philadel- 
phia. Lundy is buried in Friends Cemetery, near McNabb. 


Preceding the ceremony a dinner was served at the Lowell Methodist 
Church, and Ray Richardson, editor of the Tonica News, spoke, on the his- 
tory of Lowell at the time Lundy lived there. He was introduced by Mrs. 
Edward Carus of Peru, president of the LaSalle County Historical Society. 
At the unveiling C. C. Tisler of Ottawa, a former vice-president of the Illinois 
State Historical Society, talked on the abolition movement in Illinois. The 
marker was unveiled by Steven Parrett, great-great-grandson of Lundy. 
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KNOXVILLE COURTHOUSE RESTORATION 


Knox County Historic Sites, Inc., a local historical group formed last 
winter, has signed a contract with the city of Knoxville to take over the 
restoration and maintenance of the old Knoxville courthouse. This two-story 
Greek Revival building, constructed in 1840, was used as a courthouse until 
1873 when the county seat was moved to Galesburg-—after a long and bitter 
contest. Since then it has been the Knoxville city hall. The agreement pro- 
vides that the historical group shall have control of the building, allowing 
the city to use first floor rooms for council meetings, mayor's office and polling 


place. 


CHATSWORTH WRECK MARKER 


The site of the tragic Chatsworth train wreck of 1887 was com- 
memorated with the unveiling of a marker on September 11. C. C. Burford 
of Urbana, chairman of the program committee, delivered the principal 
address and Mrs. Lillian Smith of Terre Haute, Indiana, a survivor of the 
wreck, unveiled the plaque. W. A. Kibler, Chatsworth school superintendent, 
presided at the meeting and brief remarks were made by J. Ward Barnes, 
of Eldorado, president of the Illinois State Historical Society, Scerial Thomp- 
son of Harrisburg, chairman of the Society's marker committee, and State 
Historian Harry E. Pratt. Two songs, “The Bridge Was Burned at Chats- 
worth” and “America the Beautiful” were sung by the Chatsworth High 
School chorus, under direction of Max Ferrari. At the conclusion of the cere- 
mony taps were sounded by Mitchell Ritchey of Paris, bugler at Chanute Air 
Force Base, Rantoul. The wording on the marker, which is on Highway 24 
about two and one-half miles east of Chatsworth, reads: 


The Chatsworth Wreck Midnight, August 10, 1887 One half mile 
north on the Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad occurred one of the worst 
wrecks in American rail history. An excursion train—two engines and ap- 
proximately twenty wooden coaches—from Peoria to Niagara Falls, struck a 
burning culvert. Of the 500 passengers about 85 perished and scores were 
injured. Erected by the Illinois State Historical Sociecy, 1954. 


The Stephen A. Douglas monument in Chicago, which contains his tomb, 
is to be restored by the state Division of Parks and Memorials. The monu- 
ment, the work of Leonard Volk, Chicago sculptor, stands in a small park on 
Thirty-fifth Street just east of Cottage Grove Avenue. Within recent years 
it has fallen into disrepair. 
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ACTIVITIES OF LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Edwards County Historical Society's annual educational tour was 
held on June 17. The group toured the Ozarks and Shawnee National Forest 
in southern Illinois. A picnic lunch was held at Pounds Hollow Lake. His- 
toric as well as scenic spots were visited. 


A memorial service for Mrs. William H. Morgan, who died suddenly on 
May 5, was held at the regular meeting of the Edwardsville Historical Society 
on May 24. Mrs. Louise Ahrens, vice-president, presided. 

Following the service the group visited Lusk Cemetery to inspect the 
memorial boulder dedicated by the Society on May 30, 1951. Mrs. Morgan 
was committee chairman for securing and placing it in the old cemetery 
where early pioneers of the area are buried. 


Officers of the Elmhurst Historical Commission include: Donald M. 
Carlson, president; Joe Pollack, vice-president; Mrs. E. H. Droegmueller, secre- 
tary; and Munson Emery, treasurer. The Commission is gathering material 
for its historical museum rooms on the third floor of the municipal building. 


The Logan County Historical Society has received an original photograph 
of Abraham Lincoln from Mrs. Fred Maurer of Lincoln. It has been placed 
in the Postville Courthouse Museum. The photograph was owned by James 
Primm, grandfather of Mrs. Maurer. 


Officers of the Maywood Historical Society are: W. L. Castleman, presi- 
dent; Edward P. Benjamin, secretary-treasurer; and Mrs. Eda K. Westcott, 
historical facts chairman. The Society was organized in 1939 and meets 


once or twice annually. 


The Nauvoo Historical Society held an election of officers on July 2. 
Chosen for the coming year were: Mrs. C. H. Brant, president; Wayne Earls, 
first vice-president; Mrs. Walter Griffith, second vice-president; Mrs. William 
J. Ortman, recording secretary; Sister Mary Gregory, corresponding secretary; 
K. J. Reinhart, treasurer; Mrs. Carl J. Blum, librarian; Sister Mary Innocents, 
historiographer; Mrs. Sophia Harsch and Michael Baumert, associate advisors; 
and Ambrose T. Hogan, auditor. 
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Officers of the recently organized Randolph County Historical Society 
elected in June are: Minnie Adams, president; Mrs. John McConachie, vice- 
president; Hortense Hood, secretary-treasurer. The meeting was held in the 
Chester Public Library. On July 16 the group met at the Sparta Public Li- 
brary. A drive for charter members is on. 


The June meeting of the Saline County Historical Society was held at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Ray Durham in Galatia. Before dinner the group 
visited several historic sites in the county. The program consisted of an in- 
formal discussion of history and legends centering around Galatia and Raleigh. 
J. Ward Barnes, Louis Aaron, Mr. Durham, Mrs. Edna Jones and Mrs. Essie 
Musgrave led the discussion and answered questions on the history of the 
area. On August 2 eighty members met for a potluck supper at old Shawnee- 
town. Louis Aaron acted as guide on a tour of the town. He presented a 
mimeographed history of the old buildings to each tourist. Following supper 
there was a session of reminiscences by natives of Shawneetown. 


Officers of the Southern Illinois Historical Society elected in May are: 
John Wright, president; Mrs. L. O. Trigg, vice-president; Mrs. Katherine 
Griffith, secretary-treasurer; and N. W. Draper, archivist. New directors 
chosen are W. H. Farley and W. S. Burkhart. 


The annual picnic of the Stephenson County Historical Society was held 
June 13 on the grounds of the Society’s museum in Freeport. Short talks and 
a pictorial display of fifty Freeport businessmen as they looked in 1909 were 
a part of the program. 


John W. Allen spoke to the Wayne County Historical Society on June 4. 
Mr. Allen, a native of southern Illinois, is on the staff of Southern Illinois 
University and is widely known for his articles on the history of the area. 
The meeting was held in the music room of the Fairfield elementary school. 
Wasson W. Lawrence is president of the Society. 


The Winnebago County Historical Society was reactivated in May. 
Originally organized in 1940, the Society had been inactive for some time. 
Revival of the group was suggested by Linden Lundstrom, chairman of the 
Rockford Mayor's Commission on Cultural Relations. The Swedish Historical 
Society of Rockford was host at its home in the Erlander Museum for a coffee 
hour and tour of the museum preceding the business meeting. 
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The Illinois State 
Mle LTORIC AL. SOCIETY 


The Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society is pub- 
lished by the Illinois State Historical Library for distribution to 
members of the Society. Dues are $3 a year, or $50 for Life 
Membership. Membership is open to all. 

In addition to the Journal, which is published four times a 
year, members of the Society receive publications sponsored by 
the Society which are printed by authority of the State of Illinois. 
The latter include occasional books and pamphlets on Illinois 
history. 

The Society's annual meeting is held in October. In May the 
Society visits some historic area. Both the meeting and the tour 
are Open to all members and to the public. 

Manuscripts for the Journal should be submitted to Harry E. 
Pratt, Illinois State Historical Library, Centennial Building, Spring- 
field, Illinois. The editors do not assume any responsibility for the 
personal opinions expressed by the authors of articles published. 

The Society’s purpose is to collect and preserve data relating 
to the history of Illinois, disseminate the story of the state and 
its citizens, and encourage historical research. 

To preserve historical data in all possible completeness many 
types of material are needed. These include books about Illinois 
or Illinoisans, family histories, state and municipal publications, 
reports of Illinois institutions of all kinds, manuscripts, letters, 
diaries, newspapers, magazines, maps, prints and photographs. 
The Historical Library has large holdings of, and specializes in, 
Lincolniana and the Civil War period. 

Although the Historical Library purchases a few items, its 
funds are limited by appropriation. Therefore it must depend in 
large measure on the public-spirited generosity of the people of 
Illinois, including members of the State Historical Society. 

Materials which pertain in any way to Illinois and its history 
will be gratefully received and carefully preserved. All gifts will 
be suitably acknowledged. Donors may be assured of the appre- 
ciation of future generations of Illinois citizens. 
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